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Steel Strike View 


Focuses on Use 
Of Taft-Hartley 


W ashington—tThe snagged 
steel negotiations and the pros- 
pects for an industry-wide steel 
strike July 1 are focusing atten- 
tion on President Eisenhower. If 
United Steelworkers President 
David J. McDonald and the steel 
industry negotiators fail to break 
their bargaining deadlock in the 
next three weeks, a strike is good 
bet the moment their labor agree- 
ments run out at midnight June 
30. Although the union policy 
could be changed for this occa- 
sion, the Steelworkers have al- 
ways followed a “no contract-no 
work” rule in negotiations. 

President Eisenhower says he 
won’t decide what to do about a 
steel strike until the July 1 dead- 
line—if a walkout occurs then. 
But on the other hand, he has 
been subjecting both sides to 

(Turn to page 25, column 2) 


1.C.C. Airs Soo Line's 
Proposed Rate Cuts; 
Will Be a Test Case 


Washington—The railroads, 
water carriers, and truckers laid 
their opposing views on “guaran- 
teed rates” before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last week 
in the agency’s fact-finding foray 
into the troublesome issue. 

On the table was the Soo Line’s 
proposal to cut rates 17.5% to 
pipe and tubing shippers who 
guarantee to transport 90% of 
their tonnage by rail between 
Sault St. Marie, Ont., and Chi- 
cago. The rate was to become 
effective April 9 but was post- 
poned seven months by the I.C.C. 

But at stake is a whole prin- 
ciple of rate-making that would 
affect shipping throughout the 

(Turn to page 26, Column 4) 


JOHN SOELCH called in Studebaker’s suppliers to 


work directly from clay model Lark . 


South Bend, Ind. — Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp. has emerged 
from near bankruptcy in a come- 
back that automotive historians 
may someday label as the, most re- 
markable of all time. It’s all due 
to a stubby little car called the 
“common sense” Lark that 
seems to appeal to the same trait 
in many motorists. 

It was also common sense pur- 
chasing that dovetailed precisely 
into the streamlined manage- 
ment principles which guide S-P 
these days and contributed in no 


24 hours a Ap Pa and Sundays” . 


. “We burned boasts quick management decisions, and flexibility. 


Buying Behind ‘Lark’ Puts Studebaker in Black 


small way to Studebaker’s smash- 
ing new “small car” success this 
year. The purchasing story be- 
hind the Lark reveals a succes- 
sion of key snap decisions and 
expert supplier relations that al- 
lowed the company to move a 
new model from drawing board 
to production line in barely nine 
months. 

The car, which comes in only 
four body models, bowed in No- 
vember 1958, and by Feb. 9 of 
this year, production already had 
surpassed the entire previous 


model year. Currently, produc- 
tion is running at a pace five-fold 
ahead of a year ago. 

“Yet,” reminisces purchasing 
director John Soelch, “the cause 
of it all was barely a sketch on 
paper in January 1958. By 
March we had a clay model and 
I brought in our suppliers to 
work directly from it for their 
estimates. These were all in and 
we got our go-ahead from 
‘Church’ on April 1.” 

“Church” is  chain-smoking 

(Turn to page 25, column 3) 


Coal Spokesmen See 
More Brights Than 


Gloom for Industry 


Washington—Coal producers, 
marketers and exporters delved 
deep into statistical summaries 
and projections at the National 
Coal Association’s annual con- 
vention in Washington last week 
to make coal more competitive in 
a badly pinched market. 

Domestic coal producers’ com- 
plaints, a convention consenus 
showed, are louder than ever 
against coal’s increasing compe- 
tition from fuel oil and natural 

(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


Syrup Co. P.A. Has S: tick ly Probrem 


Yonkers, N. Y.—Any day now 
things will really start buzzing at 
Refined Syrup & Sugars, Inc.’s 
refinery here. 

Attracted by the sweet aroma 
of syrup spillage, bees by the 
thousands will come sireening 
across the Hudson River, swarm- 
ing in from the local countryside. 


And, as has been the case from - 


June through September for the 
past seven years, the big, black, 
and angry bumble bees will defy 
stoppage in any shape or form. 

“We've spent thousands of 
dollars trying to lick this prob- 
lem but it’s really got us stuck,” 
admits Norman Smith, assistant 
P.A. 

“We've been learning to live 
with it—in a way,” he smiles, 
“but we're still searching for a 
solution.” 

The company’s production is 
divided into 85% liquid sugar, 
called Flo-Sweet, and 15% 
granulated sugar. It is the scent 


of the liquid sugar as it is loaded 
outdoors from pipes into tank 
trucks and tank cars that attracts 
the bees. 
“They swarm down on us just 
as we start hitting our peak sea- 
(Turn to page 4, column 5) 


Oil Industry's 100th Anniversary 
Marked by Exposition in New York 


New York—Like most good suppliers, the oil industry receives 
scant attention unless something goes wrong. But this year even the 
most isolated P.A. finds it difficult to avoid recognizing that this is 
the 100th anniversary of one of the most basic industries in the U. S. 

The most recent reminder was the Fifth World Petroleum Con- 
gress and Exposition which ended in New York on Friday. Attend- 


ing were 6,000 petroleum people 

from the world over. Subjects 

discussed in technical sessions 
(Turn to page 26, column 3) 


G.S.A. Selling Machine 
Tools in Closed-Bid Sale 


New York—The General Serv- 
ices Administration will sell ap- 
proximately $375,000 worth of 
machine tools and equipment at 
a closed-bid sale on June 18 at 
10 A.M. in the G.S.A. office, 
250 Hudson St. To be eligible, 
prospective buyers must submit 
bids and 20% of the bid price 
to the local office. Material can 
be inspected this week and until 
June 16 at the Defense Material 
Service Preservation, Alcoa Plant, 
Burlington, N. J., from 9:30 A.M. 
to 3:30 P.M. Monday through 
Friday. 


T. W. Rutledge Honored 


New York—More than 100 
purchasing directors from the 
iron and steel industry will attend 
a testimonial luncheon here June 
15 to toast a retiring colleague 
from Cleveland. The guest of 
honor will be T. W. Rutledge, 
who has been director of pur- 
chases of Arthur G. McKee & 
Co. for 43 years. 


———This Week’s 


Aluminum Output 


\Expands as Wage 
||Negotiations Near 


New York—Strong market de- 
"anc “ompelled the aluminum 
industry to expand production 
schedules another notch last week. 
At the same time producers, who 
enter wage contract negotiations 
soon, reported a series of “will 
there-or-won’t there” price que- 


_|ries prompted by the fact that the 


six-month price freeze installed 
last January expires on July 1. 
Producers were squirming un- 
der cost pressures to throw in 
some quick spot price adjust- 
ments soon after midyear. 
Some industry sources indi- 
cated they did not plan to extend 
the current price increase em- 
bargo beyond the deadline unless 
forced to by competition. Others 
intimated a final decision shortly. 
Aluminium Ltd., the big Cana- 
dian pace-setter which touched 
off the price maneuverings last 
December, displayed willingness 
to toss the price issue back into 
the laps of major producers. 
Aluminium’s president, Na- 
thanael Davis, remarked that “on 
economic grounds there is 
stronger support at present for 
an upward movement of prices at 
the fabricating level than at the 
primary.” This remark would ap- 
pear to put pressure on U. S. pro- 
ducers because Aluminium does 
not market semi-fabricated or 
fabricated lines in the UV. S. 
Pricewise, aluminum is under 
pressure similar to, but not nearly 
so intense and publicly spot- 
lighted as that on steel producers 
to hold the priceline. But some 
(Turn to page 26, column 3) 


Purchasing 
Perspective JUNE 8-14 


The hurdles ahead now are clearly the problems of prosperity. 
In fact, the big task now may be how to keep the 1959 recovery 


from booming too fast. 


It’s ticklish juggling for governmental money and credit man- 
agers who must steer a safe, anti-inflationary course yet still keep 
the decks clear for necessary economic growth (see Washington 


Perspective p. 4). 


And for the ordinary businessman, the pitfalls are not too dif- 


ferent. 


It is necessary to guard against inventory and credit 


excesses, disregard of price pressures, and tendency to ease up 
on recession-spawned efficiencies and cost-cutting requirements 
which pulled many a company (and purchasing director) through 


the darkest days of 1958. 


The healthiest sign, however, is the manner in which the 
general business upturn is assuming broad proportions. The 
recovery clearly is more than an inventory upswing. 

In fact, business optimism in many quarters is shining right 
through the glum resignation of both customers and industry in 


general that a steel strike July 1 


is the surest thing since Man 0’ 


War. Some of this comfortable feeling must be credited to what 
so far has been unswerving determination of the steel industry 
to hold the price line against union wage demands. 

(Turn to page 25, column 1) 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- material prices. The index is not intended to give _flect the current general market trend in sensitive 
partment of Economics to serve as an overall sen- price movements of specific commodities. The items _ industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw used are important only in that, together, they re- ered are published in “Commodity Prices” below. 


This Week’s 


This Week's Commodity Prices ‘ 
‘iii cay pag 5... Price Perspective 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts. gross ton 67.00 67.00 67.00 0 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 66.00 66.00 66.00 0 JUNE 8-14 
Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 80.00 80.00 77.50 + 3.2 ; F A ' ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 5.50 5.50 5.275 + 43 Fears of inflation are being kindled again by the sustained pickup in current 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 6.20 6.20 5.975 + 38 business activity. 
Steel, bars, del., Phila., cwt 5.975 are oa + rr But about the only people doing anything about it are the members of the Fed- 
seer or 30° 5.30. 5.10 ‘i 39 eral Reserve Board. Their latest action, raising the rediscount rate, was primarily 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 36.00 35.00 34.50 + 4.3 aimed at putting the check reins on credit—thereby curbing the nation’s over-all 
Seal rap, $1 Ber. dl over soo sim 800 381 demand potential 
ee oP 1 mewrye del, Chicago, gross ton 247 947 "94 4+ 2.9 It marks the third time since last fall that the country’s money managers have 
Secondary Dn. a #380 Ib 228 218 212 + 75 stepped in and raised the rediscount rate. 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 311 311 244000 +275 Such a consistent policy can’t go unnoticed. It’s further proof that the F.R.B. now 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 268 265 195 +374 : ; . re Te 
ask commen, OE + lb 12 12 jl + 9] firmly believes ae inflation—not growth and recovery—is the nation’s number 
Nickel, an einen: lb .74 .74 14 0 one economic problem today. 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 14 .74 .74 0 
Tin, Straits, N Y. tb 1.046 1.03 945 +10.7 + * * 
Zinc, Prime West East St. Louis, lb 15 jl 10 +15.0 
FUELS 2.00 2.00 2.25 —11.1 How much of an inflation curb will this type of monetary action be? 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 2.37 2.37 2.57 — 18 For one, the fact that this latest move was expected in most financial circles will 
Fuel oil #6 or ag dep het barge, bbl 2.18 ace aoe —l0 | tend to limit its effectiveness. Most bankers and businessmen concerned had al- 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 04 04 04 0 ae _ ' — 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. sees care, gal ready discounted its effects. 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal Ws 115 115 0 Moreover, economists are by no means unanimous on the over-all effectiveness 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 115 115 jl + 4.5 of such monetary controls. 
Coe Cont, a ttt a By - 4 + They point out that if a firm is set on a big new expansion or modernization pro- 
; gram, a 42% Tise in interest rates isn’t going to be decisive in changing their minds 
CHEMICALS about the project in question. 
Ammonia, anhydrozs, refrigeration, tanks, ton 90.50 90.50 90.50 0 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 31 31 36 —13.9 6 S ° 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 4.80 4.80 4.80 0 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N YI lb 22 225 149 +477 These critics point out that often the change in a firm’s over-all cost calculations 
Serene Guanes, tasks, " ng = : —brought about by an interest rate change—is relatively unimportant and 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 16 16 13 —15 us y u y P 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 165 165 205 —195 | undecisive. 
en ag yy rade h speerere melding, carlots, lb 35 e a + i: The factors they cite include: 
osin, - carlots, f.o cwt 9.85 BE : . : : ea oat . : : : ‘na. 
Shellac, TN. 30 30 31 ~ oa s Price factor—In today s markets, cost plays a growing role in price determina 
Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, ewt 155 155 155 0 tion. To the extent this is true, the extra cost added by higher interest charges can 
Sulfur, crude, b a ong ton 23.50 23.50 23.50 0 be recovered by upping the price of the product. 
Gelterie acid. 66° ee en ar hb ——. a er a a. © Productivity factor—Automation and rapid technological strides often mean 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib 955 "955 ‘955 0 tremendous savings can be effected by a switchover to new, modern equipment. 


PAPER This savings consideration in many instances tends to dwarf previously decisive 
412] cost factors such as interest rates. 


ape. A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 17.20 17.20 17.00 ; ; 
Cc © Total cost factor—In today’s complex industrial set-up, the cost of capital 


a | ame #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, carton lots, 25.20 25.20 24.00 + 41] equipment is in many cases double or more its pre-war figure. A small change in 
Ciiieil, ed, 00.3. coslomn ton 980 95.00 100.00 4 5.0 interest rates is any to get lost when a firm is dealing with such astronomical 
pewping pe er, std, a, Kesh, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.00 9.00 9.00 0 figures. 
d sealin ng tape, 2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 6.40 6.40 0 

olla ov aahnee oxes, ealers, Chicago, ton 21.00 21.00 17.00 +23.5 . * e 
BUILDING MATERIALS . . . 
Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 ass anes sas P — are some theoretical arguments against the effectiveness of monetary 
Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 4.25 4.25 426 — 2| policy, too. a 
Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 7.90 7.90 7.00 +12.9 Monetary policy is designed to fight the classic “too many dollars chasing too 
— pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., 132.00 132.00 116.00 +138 few goods” type of inflation 

mitpbm 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, 143.00 144.00 116.00 423.3 But many claim that the problem today is another kind—the “cost-push” type. 

mftbm These critics note that the tendency of wages to outpace productivity is the basic 
TEXTILES cause of rising prices. 
Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, N.Y. yd 10 10 102 — 20 Then there are others who lay the blame at the foot of business. These belong 
eure ps middling, 1°. NY, a vd at rr ro e. to the “administered pricing” group. They claim that if prices were determined in 
Rayon twill, 4614”, 92 x 62, yd., N. Y. "95 rs 993 ti21 the market place instead of in a board room, inflation would be much less of a 
Wool tops, N.Y. Ib 1.555 1.55 1.49 + 44] problem today. 
HIDES AND RUBBER Probably all these theories are partially correct. 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib. 285 ‘one 154 4951]. As such, the new higher interest rates only will be effective to the extent that 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N. Y., Ib 358 369 ‘259 438.2 inflation today is the classic “too many dollars chasing too few goods” variety. 
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Industry That Hit Skids 


Textile Production Upturn Brings Rising Tags 


in 1957 |s in Midst of a 


13 Month Upturn in Production; Tag Hikes to Come 


New York-—The long-awaited 
upturn in the “textile cycle” is 
currently in full swing. And con- 
tinued production gains mean a 
steady but slight increase in aver- 
age textile prices through the end 
of the year. 

The recovery in textile output 
led the economy out of the reces- 
sion, and production has been 
booming ever since (see chart at 
right). 

From a recession low of 91 
(1947-49 equals 100) in Febru- 
ary and March of 1958, mill pro- 
duction has increased steadily, 
reaching 112 in April of this year. 
That makes 13 months of rising 
production, the longest sustained 
rise in over five years. 


Up Over 19% 


Output so far in 1959 is out- 
pacing the year-ago level by over 
19%. P.W. economists expect 
this spread to narrow later in the 
year due to the fact that textile 
production increased sharply dur- 
ing the second-half of 1958. 

So total 1959 mill activity will 
probably outpace 1958 levels by 
some 15% —with the production 
index averaging out near 113% 
of the 1947-49 average. 

Pricewise, this sharp output 
rise already has helped strengthen 
textile tags. In December of last 
year, average textile prices rose 
for the first time since May 1957 
(see chart above right). The cur- 
rent price level of 94.1 (1947-49 
equals 100) is just about on a par 
with the year-ago quotation, but 
still more than 1% above the low 
reached last November. 


Prices to Rise 


Continued demand gains for 
textile products in the months 
to come should push the price 
index forward slowly. A level of 
about 95% of the 1947-49 aver- 
age should be expected by the 
end of the year. 

The modest advancing trend in 
textile prices has been due to tag 
boosts for fabrics of cotton and 
wool and, to a lesser extent, to 
fabrics made from the synthetic 
fibers. 

To put the current price level 
in perspective, however, it should 
be noted that average textile tags 
are lower today than they were 
ten years ago. In fact, as the 
chart above shows, prices of tex- 
tiles have remained consistently 
below the 1947-49 level for the 
last seven years. 


Three Factors 


The constant pressure upon 
textile prices stems from three 
major factors: The first is in- 
creased competition at home. De- 
velopment of new synthetic fibers 
and new fiber combinations has 
led to stiff intra-industry compe- 
tition. 

Second is the steady buildup in 
foreign competition for many 
natural fiber products. While this 
inflow is still quite modest, prod- 
ucts entering the U.S. from over- 
seas have very adverse effects on 
domestic textile markets. This ef- 
fect is often out of proportion to 
the amount of goods coming into 
the country. 

Finally, consumer demand for 
textiles has not kept pace with 
expansion in the rest of the econ- 
omy. Relative consumer spend- 


clined in the past year as have 
actual purchases of certain tex- 
tiles products. 

Nevertheless these underlying 
depressive elements will not be 
enough to affect the near-term 
strength which will have its 
sources in these factors affecting 
the industry: 

e Rising auto sales and the in- 
troduction of new “economy” 
cars by the “big three” after the 
summer—which will keep De- 


troit’s demand for fabrics strong. 

e Current record home build- 
ing level—which will mean rap- 
idly expanding furniture, carpet- 
ing and other home furnishing 
textile markets. 

e Rising personal income and 
boosted consumer confidence as 
to the economic outlook—which 
could rapidly turn into solid de- 
mand for clothing and other per- 
sonal textile items. 

e The gigantic crop of post- 
war babies that is approaching its 
early teens. This is the age where 
clothing consumption gains 
sharply. 


Production 
(Seas. Adj) 


‘iy ae 


TEXTILE MILL PRODUCT 
Production and Price Indexes 
(1947-49=i00) 


ing for textile products has de- 
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Look for 
Washington. 

Reason: After a year of precariously balanced stability, the 
cost of living is moving up again. 

Food prices are the new factor pushing up the consumer price 
index, the national barometer of inflation. You'll be hearing 
more about it in the months to come as food prices begin their 
usual seasonal rise to their peak in August and September before 
fall harvests push down prices again. 

Grocery bills probably will run 2-3% higher by the end of 
summer—enough to push the index up by almost a full percent- 


age point. 


another outbreak of inflationary jitters in 


+ e . 

There'll be a shift in empasis on inflation—away from prices, 
administered or otherwise. Attention is focusing now on the 
dangers of an inflation of credit and money supplies. 

That’s because retail tags of manufactured goods have shown 
little over-all change the past year—and Washington doesn’t look 
for much change in this picture for the foreseeable future. 

But authorities are worried about a rush to credit by both con- 
sumers and business now that the economy is booming. 

They’re determined to do all they can to stop any credit binge 
like that in 1955. Officials feel the 1955 credit spree set the stage 
for the 1957 downturn. 

That means actions that will result in a rise in interest rates— 
increases in the discount rate by the Federal Reserve, open mar- 
ket activities, and so on. 

» . + 

This will provoke a political storm with easy money Demo- 
crats in Congress. But officials are convinced stronger remedies 
will be needed. 

The situation in business credit is complicated: Interest rates 
already are high. They rose much faster than usual coming out 
of the recession and already have hit previous peaks set in 1957. 

Federal Reserve authorities leave no doubt they'll use addi- 
tional weapons when they deem necessary—such as curbing the 
money supply by raising bank reserve requirements. 

The Treasury also will take a hand. Officials there want Con- 
gress to approve a higher interest rate for long-term government 
bonds; perhaps as high as 5% from the present 414 % rate. 

They think this would make government bonds more attractive 
and wean money away from the stock market and other invest- 
ments. This would sop up money that would go for speculation 
and other purposes and set it aside in long-term fixed securities. 

* a * 

Note the maneuverings on taxes. The powerful House Ways & 
Means Committee has approved a one-year extension of present 
excise and corporate tax levies. 

But don’t rule out a two-year extension. Sentiment is strong 
among Democrats for it. 

The angle: to prevent reconsideration of a corporate tax cut 
next year, an election year. Sentiment will be strong in Congress 
for tax cuts in 1960 prior to the presidential election. 

Democrats will be pushing for reductions to lower income 
earners. They feel they stand a better chance of getting it if they 
can get corporate taxes out of the way. 

With so much emphasis on reducing the debt and balancing 
budgets, Democrats feel chances for tax cuts are weakened if 
they have to give them to both business and individuals. 

Some Republicans figure this is merely the opening wedge to 
permanently postponing corporate reductions. They figure next 
time around Democrats would push for a four-year extension of 
present rates. 


Weekly Production Records 


Week 
Ago 
2,650* 


Latest 
Week 


2,674 
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Steel ingot, thous tons 1,685 


Year 


117,470 
24,829 
7,888 
12,372 
6,663 
28,501 
81.5 
167,868 
158,599 
93.3 
263,811 
1,364 
12,761 
315.7 


Autos, units 
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Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
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Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 
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Paper operating rate, % 
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133,568* 

27,301* 
7,891 
12,114 
6,614 
27,319 
81.6 
171,832 
146,153 

via 
262,472 
1,392 
12,931 
679.7 


66,844 
15,038 
7,487 
11,964 
6,857 
26,438 
81.5 
129,416 
129,655 
85.7 
239,199 
1,042 
11,155 
481.4 


P.A.s Increasing Inventories, Survey Shows 


Washington—P.A.’s are con- 
tinuing to increase their inven- 
tories in line with their firms’ 
rising orders and sales curves. 
That’s the picture revealed by 
the latest government statistical 
report on the operations of manu- 
facturing concerns. 

The survey shows that the pur- 
chasing departments of industrial 
firms built up their stocks by the 
end of April to $50.8 billion on 
a seasonally adjusted basis. That 
was a sharp $500 million above 
March. 

Moreover, it represented the 
fourth consecutive month of 
steady gain. Over that period 
P.A.’s added to their shelves to 
the tune of nearly $2 billion in 
inventories. 

Even more significant, most of 
the rise can be attributed to the 
key hard goods sector. In April, 
for example, two-thirds of the 
rise above March was due to hard 
goods acquisitions. 

Metal-using firms — reflecting 
both steel stockpiling and the in- 
crease in capital goods and appli- 
ance output — accounted for al- 
most all of the gain. 

The chart above puts the hard 
goods rise in proper perspective. 
Note that while the gain has been 
significant, stocks have still a way 
to go before they again reach 
their late 1957 highs. 

The rise in hard goods new 
orders (also shown on the chart) 
is more spectacular. A sharply 
rising curve already has pushed 
this key figure to new highs. 

At $15.6 billion (seasonally 
adjusted) they were at a healthy 
44% above year ago levels. 
That’s even above the 1955 and 
1956 rates when the economy 
was at boom levels. 

With these orders outpacing 
sales through the first part of 
1959, manufacturers’ backlogs 
also are continuing to rise. The 
latest level for all manufacturers 
(hard and seft goods) was a 
whopping $50.4 billion — $3.7 
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billion above year earlier figures. 

These backlog figures are im- 
portant to watch. They provide 
the best indication of future out- 
put that we have. 

When they’re rising it’s an al- 
most sure sign the production 
schedules soon will be revised up- 
ward. It happened in the last two 
recovery periods—and all indi- 
cations point to it happening 
again. 

With production scheduled to 
rise, it also is probable that in- 
ventories will continue to climb. 
As output increases, more and 
more stock is needed just to 
maintain a constant days’ supply. 

Moreover it’s likely that days’ 
supply may even rise. Certainly 


latest figures on this key measure | ‘ 


would indicate this type of trend. 


Hard goods days’ supply in]g 


Syrup Co. P.A. Has 
Sticky Problem 


(Continued from page 1) 
son,” Smith explains, “and the 
condition has been getting worse.” 
each year.” 

Smith, who is in charge of bee- 
warfare at the refinery, wrote the 


April was estimated at 58 days— | /f¢Z 
ne 


a sharp drop when compared to 
the 77 days of a year ago. 


Coal Spokesmen See More Brights 


(Continued from page 1) 
gas, the threat of competition 
from atomic energy, and West 
German import barriers against 
U. S. coal. 

But several of the industry’s 
spokesmen last week argued 
strongly in speeches and informal 
panel discussions that the jig is 
far from up. 

Highlighting the conclave was 
a market research forecast pre- 
sented by Island Creek Coal Co. 
President Raymond E. Salvati. 
It made these predictions: 

The electric utility industry, 
now coal’s largest domestic cus- 
tomer, will remain so in the next 
five years at least. Coal will lose 
some sales in this area to com- 
peting fuels, but increase its total 
take by some 34% over last 
year’s 205 million tons by 1963. 

Steelmaking will not turn sig- 
nificantly away from coal for 
“many years.” By 1963, the steel 
industry will buy 13.5% more 
than last year. 

The catch-all category of coal 
consumers, lumped under the 
heading “industrial steam” also 
will use 13% more coal by 1963. 

Retail deliveries will continue 
to decline but more slowly. By 
five years hence, this category 
will drop only another 14.7%. 

Exports in 1963 will run 
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around 30 million tons—‘“a far 
cry from the big shipments of 
1957, but still a respectable ton- 
nage.” 

Salvati commented that this 
forecast is “conservative” and as- 
sumes no major international po- 
litical or economic disruptions of 
current trends. But he cautioned 
that this prediction “will not 
come true unless the coal indus- 
try aggressively fights off compe- 
tition and develops each market 
to the utmost.” 

In line with this admonition, 
another highlight of the conven- 
tion was a new market campaign 
now being launched by the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Institute. This 
campaign, which will run for 
about a year, will be directed at 
several goals. 

The first is to survey dealer 
markets, promote coal burning 
plant modernization to stave off 
continued switches to competing 
fuels. 

Then the institute will survey 
consumers who already have 
switched—except the home heat- 
ing market—and try to woo them 
back to coal on a pitch of price 
and efficiency advantages for 
coal users. 

Finally, B.C.I. will spread this 
Same campaign to its direct mar- 
kets, or “on track” customers. 


Department of Agriculture a 
while back. The Department re- 
plied that it could offer no help, 
but that if Smith found a solu- 
tion, he should let it know. 

He also sought the aid of local 
experts in insect elimination, but 
to no avail. Now he is hoping 
that some problem-solving P.A. 
elsewhere in the country will 
have an idea to ease his plight. 

“We have a crew of men as- 
signed to spraving,” he says, “but 
it doesn’t help too much. The 
spray kills them on contact, but 
it seems two or three times as 
many always take their place.” 

Smith also pointed out that 
spraying had to be confined to 
areas away from the loading sites 
for fear of contaminating the 
sugar. And it is at the loading 
sites that the situation is at its 
worst. 

“The men loading the trucks 
or cars are forever getting stung,” 
the P.A. said. “We’ve tried masks 
and gloves but they didn’t work 
too well. It slowed things down.” 

Smith, sitting in his office with 
the windows closed, sighed: 
“Maybe some other unfortunate 
purchasing agent ran into a simi- 
lar condition and found a solu- 
tion. If he did, I’d sure like to 
know about it.” 
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COPE LADDER and CHANNEL 


FOR SUPPORT OF ARMORED CABLE 


Provide ‘Across the Board’ Savings 
Plus Fast... Simplified Installation 
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Complete Line of Rugged Aluminum or Galvan- 
ized Steel Systems Components Meet Every 
Requirement for Supporting Armored Cables 


Exclusive Pin-Type Coupler 
Minimize Installation Time and Labor Costs 


Reduce System Maintenance and Expansion 
Costs 


Readily Connect to Existing Support Systems 


Slotted Rung Design Simplifies Securing Cables 
to Ladder 


Available Through Nearby Authorized Cope 
Electrical Wholesalers 


Ladder and Channel Straight Sections, Fit- 
tings and Accessories for Every System Need 
—Large or Small 


»** 
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ASK FOR PROOF! Get cost saving 
facts and figures on Cope Ladder and Channel for 
your company’s next armored cable installation. 
Contact your authorized Cope Electrical Wholesaler 
—or write direct to T. J. Cope, Division of Rome 
Cable Corporation, Collegeville, Pa. 
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Originators of the First Integrated Line of Cable Supporting Systems 
WIREWAY + LADDER + CHANNEL - CONTROLWAY 


Diwision of ROME CABLE CORPORATION 


COLLEGEVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Milwaukee Chapters Purchasing 
Course Graduated 33 This Year 


Milwaukee—More than 800 persons have completed the evening 
purchasing course offered for the last 24 years by the Milwaukee 
Association of Purchasing Agents in conjunction with Marquette 
University. 

The association believes the course is the oldest educational 
program of its type among purchasing associations. With the gradu- 
ation of its latest class of 33 students last month, members reviewed 
the history of the course and found that 40% of the association’s 
380 members also were graduates. The list includes almost every 
one of the association’s presidents. 


P.A.A. of Northern N. J. 
Elect Webster President 


Newark, N. J.— Officers for the 
1959-60 season were elected at 
last month’s session of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Northern New Jersey. Howard 
W. Webster is new president. 

Other officers are: Ted Ko- 
packi, Autographic Business 
Forms, Inc., first vice president; 
Charles Messner, I.T.T. Federal, 
second vice president; Irene 
Gordon, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 


When the course was originated in 1935, it covered one semester | treasurer; John S. Babiy, Perma- 
and gave no college credit. Subsequently, it was expanded to two|cel, secretary; and Phil Rich- 


semesters for which college credit is given. 


mond, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 


Plant visitations and lectures, usually on Saturdays, supplement |ica, national director. 


the weekly 2-hour class sessions. 
While most of the students come 
from lower echelons of industrial 
purchasing departments, eight or 
10 Marquette University under- 
graduates usually are among the 
35 to 40 students each semester. 
Association members and spe- 
cialists in other fields have lec- 
tured without pay. University 
faculty members have worked 
closely with the instructors. 


P.A. Associations 
Elect New Presidents 


CLARENCE L. JOHNSON is top 
executive of the Dayton P.A.A. 


CLARENCE E. ANDERSON named 
president, Eastern N.Y.P.A.A. 


REED H. CHASE was named head 
of Northern California P.A.A. 


BALTIMORE P.A.’s new officers: B. S. Fisher, left, treasurer; R. C. Sivert, 
vice president; G. B. Dougherty, president; H. S. Burns, secretary. 


General Electric announces the 
most efficient and economical 
40-watt fluorescent you can buy 


F40CW 3 COOL WHITE 


GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 9 
PREHEAT-RAPID START US.A. 


THE 


PREMIUM 3 


3100 lumens 


(Same preferred cool white as before) 


Get 17% more light from your present fixtures! 


G-E PREMIUM 3 Lamps give you the lowest over-all cost 
of light of any 40-watt lamp. Three new innovations 
provide added light worth more than the cost of the 
lamps themselves: 1) more efficient phosphors, 2) newly 
designed electrode mount, 3) new current-carrying gas 
mixture. 


G-E PREMIUM 3 Lamps are the latest example of General 
Electric’s lamp development to give you more for all your 
lighting dollars. G-E Premium 3 Lamps operate on Rapid 
Start or Pre-heat (starter-type) circuits—and will be widely 
used to make existing systems deliver more light, at virtually 
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no added cost. Available in limited quantity in May, list 
price $1.45. 

On Rapid Start circuits G-E Premium 3 Lamps have a 
7,500 hour rated life; 5,000 hours on Pre-heat circuits. Write 
for the whole story on this new dimension in fluorescent 
lighting. General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. C-926, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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I3 Firms Display Standardization Practices 
At Denver Purchasing Agent Group's Meeting 


D enver— Standardization practices 
that effected thousands of dollars in sav- 
ings were displayed by 15 firms at a meet- 
ing of the Purchasing Agents Association 
of Denver. 

Graphic exhibits highlighted a con- 
certed effort by the Denver purchasing 
agents to impress on the association mem- 
bership the importance of the Value 
Analysis Standardization Committee 
(VASCO). 

Chairman Ken Huston, of Robbins In- 
cubator Co., and Co-chairman Lou 
Harder, of Sundstrand-Turbo, headed the 
committee’s work. Serving with them 
were William Ellis of Armco Drainage 
and Metal Products, Inc., Tom Howell 
of Southern Supply Co., and Larry Pierce 
of Eversman Manufacturing Co. 

“This was a thought-provoking display 
for all the membership,” Huston said. 
“It typifies the willingness of all to share 
their knowledge of money-saving prac- 
tices. It’s something that contributes to 


G-E PREMIUM 3 


now joins these other 
outstanding ‘‘firsts”’ in 
fluorescent lighting 
. . all introduced by 


General Electric! 


1938—FIRST FLUORESCENT. This was the year 
General Electric announced the first practical 
fluorescent—a revolutionary new and efficient 
lighting tool. 


1939—FIRST 40-WATT. Predecessor to today’s 
highly efficient 40-watt fluorescents—opening 
the way for the new G-E Premium 3 Lamp. 


1946—FIRST SLIMLINE. This single pin lamp, 
the first practical 8’ tube, provided more 
attractive lighting systems, quicker lamp 
changing, instant starting. 


1952—FIRST RAPID START. This G-E develop- 
ment brought faster, flickerless starting without 
starters—and cut maintenance costs, too. 


1954—FIRST HIGH OUTPUT. Delivered half’ 
again as much light as slimlines, more light 
from equal fixtures, for big investment savings. 


1956—FIRST POWER GROOVE. This revolu- 
tionary, grooved lamp gave 2% times the light 
of slimlines; saved 5-20% on initial investment. 


1959—NEW POWER GROOVE. The most power- 
ful fluorescent you can buy. Double row of 
crooves helps increase light output 12%, to 
15,000 lumens for 8-foot length. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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increasing a purchasing agent’s value to 
his company.” 

Harder said “the cooperation of so 
many firms shows that they are all 
acutely aware of the purchasing agents’ 
key role in their business.” 

Some of the displays included: 

Gates Rubber Co.’s $14,500 annual 
saving through simplifying the cardboard 
advertising sleeve on V-belts. By cutting 
the 28 different cardboard advertising 
sleeves to three, one basic red color and 
two basic blacks, Gates Rubber gained: 
a cleaner look to descriptive matter, crea- 
tion of a “standardized family format”, 
more efficient printing, use of less ink, 
lower plate costs, lower inventory of in- 
process stock, and better service on rush 
requirements. 

Sundstrand-Turbo’s replacing of the 
usual method of sepia copy reproduction 
of blueline process sketches with the mi- 
crofilm process produced sharper copies 
and on the basis of 5,000 prints saved 
$1,625. The sepia copy method cost 
$1,835 per 5,000 copies while the micro- 
film method costs $215. To produce 1,200 
copies by the sepia process took 4.3 
hours. The same number is produced by 
micro-filming in one-half hour. 

Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co. simplified a 
purchase order form that can be filled 
out in nine seconds. Savings were esti- 
mated at 150-man days per year. 

Eastman Oil Well Survey Co. stand- 
ardized on a single watch body that is 
used in six drift and direction instruments 
in oil well drilling. Separate watch bodies 
formerly were made for each of the six 
instruments. 

Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 
Inc. eliminated two costly processes of 
bronze mounting by replacing both with 
a dovetail operation in which a bronze 
extrusion is pressed into a dovetail groove. 
This eliminates time required for drilling, 
tapping, and welding, and old methods 
of bolt mounting rectangular bronze strip 
and weld mounting of rectangular bronze 
strip. The savings on a 24 by 24 in. drain- 
age gates are 22.1% on labor and 4.2% 
on material. 

Ideal Cement Co. standardized hose 
fittings and clamps used in maintenance 
at 15 cement plants. Banded preformed 
hose clamps of 26 types now fulfill re- 
quirements formerly met with 135 types. 

Public Service Co. of Colorado re- 
duced 17 types of brass bus connectors 
for electric substations to three. 

Other exhibitors were: Eberhardt Den- 
ver Co., division of Morse Chain Co., 
Great Western Sugar Co., Robinson Brick 
& Tile Co., Robbins Incubator Co., Evers- 
man Mfg. Co., Rockmont Envelope Co., 
Gardner Denver Co., and Climax Molyb- 
denum Co. 


L. R. Clinton Named President 
Of Wilmington P.A. Association 


Wilmington, Del.—A talk on soft-sell 
salesmanship, tribute to a charter mem- 
ber, and election of officers highlighted the 
Wilmington P.A. Association session last 
month. 

E. Brook Lee, Jr., national account 
manager for Scott Paper Co., said the 
service a salesman and his company can 
give is better than any “high pressure” 
sales pitch. 

For his service to the association and 
the profession, Milton Draper, a charter 
member of the Wilmington group, who is 
retiring from the DuPont Co.’s purchas- 
ing department soon, was saluted by the 
members. 

L. Robert Clinton will serve as presi- 
dent for the 1959-60 season. Other new 
officers are: Emerson Morris, Hercules 
Powder Co., vice president; Donald Al- 
ford, Eastern Malleable Iron Co., treas- 
urer; and Nicholas Demond, J. E. Rhoads 


ROBERT GRABERT shows how one standard watch body does the work of six in oil well 
drilling. The display was exhibited at Denver P.A. group’s standardization project, 


& Sons Co., secretary. 


pee Serres Reese serene 


how to sell 
without a salesman 


Customers handle 


their own cases when your 
brand’s in colorful, lightweight 


H & D corrugated boxes. 


They’re easy to carry— attractively 


Better see H & D. 


W Hinde & Dauch 


Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO 


15 FACTORIES ¢ 42 SALES OFFICES 
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~~ ->-—printed to out-merchandise competition. 
Is your brand point-of-séla?-——_ 


New Hermetically- 


Sealed Shipping 


Containers Protect Plane Engines 


Baltimore—The aircraft in- 
dustry is saving millions of dol- 
lars each year through the use 
of hermetically-sealed shipping 
containers to transport and store 
commercial and military aircraft 
engines. 

The Baltimore Steel Co., a 
pioneer in the development of 
this type of container, says that 
engines formerly were subjected 
to oxidation, shock, and vibra- 
tions that often damaged vital 
parts. 

The cylindrical containers, 
some of which open like a trunk 
to facilitate loading and unload- 
ing of jet and piston engines as 
well as rocket and missile com- 
ponents and electronic instru- 


Barge Official Raps 
Inland Waterway Toll 


St. Louis, Mo.—An official of 
the shallow-draft water carrier 
industry argues that tolls on in- 
land waterways would seriously 
hamper the nation’s economic 
growth by depressing the benefits 
of low-cost barge transportation. 
The feasibility of such tolls has 
been under study by federal agen- 
cies, 

William L. Kohler, assistant 
to the president of the Ameri- 
can Waterways Operators, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., contends that 
tolls would restrain the develop- 
ment of hundreds of river ports, 
adversely affecting industrial de- 
velopment along the nation’s 
water routes. 

Speaking at a meeting of the 
Propeller Club of the Port of St. 
Louis, Kohler told of the growth 
of Mississippi barge traffic which 
he said presages “almost limitless 
horizons for the future of indus- 
try.” 


Huge Polyethylene ‘Bags’ 
Used to Ship Bulk Sugar 


San Juan, Puerto Rico—King- 
size polyethylene “bags” will be 
used for the bulk shipment of re- 
fined sugar from Puerto Rico. 

The Bull Insular Line soon 
will inaugurate bulk sugar car- 
goes, utilizing 16-ton vans fitted 
with polyethylene inner-linings 
to assure moisture and sanitation 
control. Each van will carry the 
equivalent of 320 cwt. sacks of 
sugar. 

General Atlantic Steamship 
Corp., which operates a weekly 
lift-on, lift-off trailer ship serv- 
ice between New York, Jackson- 
ville, and Puerto Rico, also may 
carry sugar in the truck-size con- 
tainers, 


Large Common Carrier 
Seeks to Extend Service 


New York Consolidated 
Freightways, operator of one of 
the country’s largest transconti- 
nental common carrier systems, 
seeks to extend its service area 
along the Eastern Seaboard 
through purchase of Smith’s 
Transfer Corp. The _latter’s 
routes extend from New England 
to West Virginia. 

The transaction is still subject 
to stockholder approval and also 
faces a long wait for an Interstate 
Commerce Commission okay. 


ments, are made of high-strength, 
low-alloy steel for long-term 
service. 

Aircraft engines shipped and 
stored in the containers are pro- 
tected against oxidation by 5 Ib. 
of pressure maintained by the 
hermetical seal. Internal support- 
ing brackets are mounted on 
shock absorbers in the bottom 
half of the container to cushion 
the engine or other contents 
against impact and vibration dur- 
ing shipment. 
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THESE REUSABLE shipping containers can be used to store and trans- 
port aircraft engines while protecting them from oxidation and shock. 


Airline Urged Between 
Alaska and Los Angeles 


Los Angeles—The Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce is 
urging direct air line operation 
between L.A. and Alaska to cope 
with increasing demands for 
service between the two areas of 
the U.S. 

J. E. Fishburn, Jr., president 
of the organization, points out 
that with Alaskan statehood, a 
considerable amount of increased 
travel, air mail, air express, and 
air freight can be expected. He 
pressed for a quick review of 
pending applications for the sin- 
gle carrier service. 


AVOID RISK 


if 
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steel... 


USE OUR CAPITAL to cut your storage space costs 


Using our large steel stocks saves you 
the costs of a big chunk of expensive 
storage space. And you can free-up and 
convert this tied-up space to more 
productive, profitable use. That’s good 


business. 


Since our labor, our equipment cuts 
your steel, does preliminary processing 
. you save the investment— 
the costs—of using your own labor and 
equipment. You save handling expense 
and other inventory costs. Whatever your 
steel need, there’s a nearby Steel Service 


for you. . 


AMERICAN STEEL 


Center set up to serve you quickly from 
stock. 

If you’re putting steel in your inven- 
tory because you think it’s a bargain, 
compare all of your costs of possession 
with the cost and freedom-from-risk of 
buying steel from your Steel Service 
Center. Use this chart. Or, to be more 
precise, get the booklet, ‘““What’s your 
real cost of possession for Steel” from 
your convenient Steel Service Center. 
American Steel Warehouse Association, 
540 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, O. 


Cost of possession 
for steel in your inventory 


Per ton delivered 
Cost of capital: 
inventory 
Space 
Equipment 
Cost of operation: 
Space 
Materials handling 
Cutting & burning 
Scrap & wastage 
Obsolescence 
insurance 
Taxes 


TOTAL 


The American Steel Warehouse 


WAREHOUSE ASS'N 
ss 


.. YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 
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Cost of freedom-from-risk steel 
from your Steel Service Center 


Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 


TOTAL 
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U.S. Purchasing Military Vehicles 
From Japanese for Overseas Use 


_ Tokyo—u. S. overseas purchases for offshore needs are zooming 
for Japanese industry. 

_ Most of the orders are for military vehicles to supply U. S. forces 
in the Far East, Korean units, and other Asian allies. 

_ Ordering during the week ended May 15 totaled nearly $35 mil- 
lion, of which $33 million was for Japanese vehicles. 

_ That outlay pushed the offshore procurement rate here to the 
highest point since the Korean war, and the May orders were in 
addition to earlier purchases of more than $51 million this year. 
Additionally, another order for 23,509 Japanese vehicles is expected 
to be placed shortly. To the industry, which produced less than 
200,000 vehicles in 1958, that is reaily outstanding. business. 

Observers here said the U. S. military’s readiness to buy cars 
and trucks in Japan is based on sound, practical factors. For one 
thing, Japanese motor transport 


Senate Probe Asked on Red Trade Issue 


Washington— The squabble 
over whether American schools 
should purchase low cost Russian 
scientific lab equipment may ex- 
pand into a full scale congres- 
sional study of Russia’s economic 
offensive. 

Sen. Styles Bridges (R., N.H.) 
last week was reported preparing 
a resolution calling for a Senate 
investigation of the over-all issue 
of Soviet trade. The New England 
legislator has been fighting to 
block use of Federal school aid 
funds by school districts for the 
purchase of laboratory equip- 
ment imported from the Reds. 

Senator Bridges had agreed te 


broaden his attack after a num- 
ber of senators objected to an 
earlier move to stop school dis- 
tricts from buying the Soviet 
equipment with federal grant 
money saying it was singling out 
just one aspect of the problem. 
Further objections came from 
Arthur S$. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
who said congressional curbs on 
purchase of Soviet training equip- 
ment would be construed as “un- 
warranted exercise of federal con- 
trol” over local school activities. 
He said decisions on how to 
spend money granted under the 
new National Defense Education 


Act, which subsidizes lab equip- 
ment, should be left up to local 
authorities. Moreover, said Flem- 
ming, the proper place to deal 
with the issue is in the Tariff 
Commission where domestic 
manufacturers can seek to invoke 
the “peril point” provisions. 

The State Department also has 
objected to singling out one item 
which would have implications 
for the whole foreign trade policy. 
The Department of Commerce 
also is against such a boycott. 

Senator Bridges has contended 
that U.S. school students would 
be subject to an adverse propa- 
ganda effect if they learned basic 
scientific principles with Soviet- 
made equipment. 


is cheaper, and while a much 
older type than that currently 
produced in Detroit, it is never- 
theless still considered well suited 
to Far East conditions. 


Offer Parts Supply 


Furthermore, Japanese auto 
makers offer a parts supply con- 
tract which runs much longer 
than any American supplier will 
grant. 

The increasing technological 
skill of Japanese producers, who 
now are able to build a vehicle up 
to international standards, also 
is a major factor. 

Japanese producers are aiming 
for a major share of a Defense 
Department program to modern- 
ize transport facilities in units 
throughout the Far East. 

Toyota, Japan’s leading vehi- 
cle producer, so far has won the 
lion’s share of the U. S. military 
business with contracts for $18 
million worth of 24% ton trucks 
and $9 million worth of three- 
quarter ton gasoline trucks. It 
also has an additional order pend- 
ing for another 20,000 unit ship- 
ment. 


Centralized Purchasing 
Bill Defeated in Florida 


Tallahassee, Fla.—Gov. Col- 
lins’ bill to establish a central 
purchasing system in Florida 
went down to defeat by a 10-2 
margin in the Senate Constitu- 
tional Amendments Committee. 

However, the committee ap- 
proved two other bills aimed at 
curing the state’s highly criticized 
methods of buying printing. The 
bills put all printing under the 
Cabinet Purchasing Commission 
and require bids to be taken on 
all printing with a price tag above 
$150. 

Opposition from Cabinet mem- 
bers played the leading role in 
defeating the central purchasing 
legislation which would have 
taken jurisdiction on buying mat- 
ters from the Cabinet and placed 
it in the hands of the Governor 
and a state purchasing director. 


Colorado Raises Ceiling 
On Price Paid for Autos 


Denver, Colo.—Gov. Steve 
McNichols has signed a bill ver- 
mitting the state to spend up to 
$2,500 for fully equipped passen- 
ger cars instead of the former 
$2,000 limit. 

The state purchasing depart- 
ment requested the higher ceiling 
on auto purchases after major 
automobile manufacturers deci- 
ded last year to eliminate their 
policy of discounts on cars pur- 
chased by state and local govern- 
ment agencies. 


high quality. 


always depend on it. 
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— factors explain Gator Hide’s long- 
standing popularity for automatic machine 
wrapping—1. full yardage and 2. consistent 


This wrapping paper always measures up to 
specification. There’s no waste. And you can 


Gator Hide kraft is made from 100% virgin 
sulphate pulp. It’s tough. Rugged. Built to take 


AUTOMATIC WRAPPING 


with International Paper’s own specialists, 
I 
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the tensions of high-speed automatic wrapping. 
Leading paper merchants throughout the 
country stock Gator Hide kraft, and together 


stand ready to help solve your every wrapping 
problem without obligation. 

It pays to standardize on Gator Hide kraft 
from International Paper—*Your most depend- 
able source of supply.” 


Southern Kraft Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17, N.Y. 


What makes GATOR HIDE, the world’s most 
widely used wrapping paper? 
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Average Thoughts in a P.A.s Day 


iG there is such a person as the average purchasing executive and if he 

experiences such a thing as an average day, his thoughts probably wander 
into far more than the average number of channels. Here are our candidates 
for average thoughts on an average day: 

We need more training in the purchasing field . . . There are no short cuts 
in training; it may be expensive but, in the long run, if we are going to make 
purchasing a more attractive vocation, this is the path . . . Come to think 
of it, those associations that are sponsoring scholarships at colleges and uni- 
versities certainly deserve a round of applause .. . Any man who receives a 
scholarship just can’t help but be interested in the group that’s responsible 
for that scholastic aid . . . It may be the round about way but it'll build a 
solid foundation . . . That idea of a solid foundation makes me wonder if 
these combination sales-purchasing groups really have something to offer . . . 
Are the salesmen always “selling?” Or could I learn something from such 
a group? . . . Maybe I should try to attend a meeting sometime . . . You 
always learn something at meetings .. . | remember one recently when a 
purchasing agent really got things buzzing by declaring that expediting 
expenses should be borne by vendors when they are responsible for delays. .. 
One man thought the idea might be good but that it was impractical because, 
he thought, it would cost too much in both time and money to break down 
and assign costs to the satisfaction of suppliers . . . And, another P.A. con- 
tributed the thought that suppliers wouldn’t stand still for the idea of paying 
for expediting costs . . . After all, a third man wondered, “Isn’t that really 
part of the cost of operating a purchasing department?” . . . Could it be that 
you shouldn’t be dealing with suppliers whose deliveries necessitate constant 
expediting? ... What about “penalty contracts?” What would a supplier have 
to say if an expediter suddenly identified himself as a “tolkachi” . . . Bet that 
word gets into many a purchasing vocabulary (see P.W., p. 1, May 25)... 
It’s really just a small word but then, small things sometimes are mighty 
important . . . Burt Affleck, current N.A.P.A. president, tells the story of how 
worthwhile attending meetings are by citing a personal experience . . . 
Apparently despite some misgivings about the cost in both time and money, 
Mr. Affleck went to a meeting . . . While there he heard of a purchasing agen! 
who inserted a clause on all purchase orders stating: “This company will take 
2% discount for cash payments unless terms on vendor invoice specify 
otherwise” . . . When he returned home, Mr. Affleck adapted the idea to his 
own operation with a worthwhile result: a $33,000 saving in one year . . 
Yes sir, there’s only one answer to the question” is this trip necessary?” . . . 
Sometimes you wonder whether you have a really unique problem . . . Nor- 
man Smith certainly hopes his isn’t unique because he wants some expert 
advice from some purchasing man who has licked the problem of bees (see 
page 1). . . They may make honey but just the thought of them stings Mr. 
Smith. 

It’s for sure that Mr. Smith’s problem is not average and equally true is 
that this year’s N.A.P.A. convention (New York, June 14-17) is going to be 
far above average . . . You’d better plan to attend. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


JET ENGINES for Boeing Airplane Co.’s 707 transport are shipped by air freight in 
this shipping fixture. The company reports method of shipment has saved considerable 
transit time and expense and raised a great deal of interest in the aircraft industry. 


ope az 
y 
a 4 


V, 


“SPECIAL equipped rail cars’’ have been 
used by Boeing Airplane since W.W. Il. 


Takes Exception to ‘First’ 


Renton, Wash. 

Your article “Convair Division’s 
Made-to-Order Flatcar Can Pay for 
Itself” (April 6 ’59, p. 23) was indeed 
very interesting to us. 

We, however, take exception to 
your statement that this type of pack- 
aging and shipping is a rail “first.” The 
Boeing Airplane Co. has used “special 
equipped rail cars” (see smaller photo) 
since World War II. 

Our cars have included standard 
boxcars, flatcars with extra high pro- 
tective canopies, depressed center cars, 
and flatcars that are now handling what 
we believe is the largest airplane com- 
ponent part shipped on a_ regular 
scheduled basis. 

Gunther Paulgen 

Traffic Service Supervisor 
Transport Division 
Boeing Airplane Co. 


Sound Answers Presented 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
I enjoyed your article “From the 
Psychologist’s Viewpoint” (May 11 
"59, p. 15) probably for two reasons— 
the most important being it presented 
several sound answers or approaches 
to questions many a “businessman” 
wonders about. 
The second reason is I am a gradu- 
ate in psychology from Colgate Uni- 
versity and always have been interested 


in furthering the application of psy- 
chology in the business or work situa- 
tion. As an example of my continued 
interest, I teach Effective Human Rela- 
tions courses in the evening to General 
Electric employees as part of my com- 
pany’s educational and training pro- 
gram. 

Let’s have more emphasis in this 
vital area of human relationships and 
adjustments on the job, for it applies 
not only to buyers and sellers, but also 
to all areas of business life. 

Donald R. Coffman 

Purchasing Agent 

Cathode Ray Tube Department 
General Electric Co. 


Wants More Leasing Data 


Caldwell, N. J. 

The article “Trend to Leasing Grows 
Stronger; More P.A.’s Join” (May 4, 
’59, p. 1) proved to be most interesting 
and significant to studies which are 
currently being made by our company. 

This article reveals that a thorough 
survey was made throughout the coun- 
try by correspondents of PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK which covered many of the 
large leasing organizations. 

We assume the survey made pro- 
duced considerably more data than 
that covered by your article and would 
appreciate having forwarded to us any 
additional information including a list 
of all leasing sources. 

R. R. Del Presto 
Procurement Engineer and 
Administrative Manager 
Propeller Division 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


“Reduction of rush orders can be ac- 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


A survey of purchasing agents shows that rush or emer- 
gency requisitions are troublesome, costly, time consum- 
ing—and often unnecessary. What have you found to be 
the most effective means to minimize such requirements? 


S. A. Wright 
American Standard Products 
Windsor, Ontario 


“Rush orders can’t always be avoided; 
emergencies do arise which justify their 
use. However, because of an increase 
in this type request, we are in the proc- 
ess of instituting a system of recording 
them and holding a monthly meeting to 
analyze why the request was necessary. 
If this bears out our suspicion of im- 
proper use, all such requests will be 
scrutinized by our plant superintendent 
who must approve the necessity of the 


requirement. Furthermore any excess cost, as far as can be deter- 
mined, will be charged to the responsible department.” 


W. O. Muller 
Behr-Manning Co. 
Division of Norton Co. 


Troy, N. Y. 


complished by thoroughly educating the 
using departments of the minimum time 
that should be reasonably allowed be- 
tween requisitioning and delivery. Hav- 
ing been so informed, requisitioners are 
expected to anticipate their requirements 
to this extent. We consider any order 
allowing less than the requested time as 
a rush order and continually point out 


both buyer and seller.” 


to requisitioners the increased burdens and costs it imposes on 


R. E. Newbould 
Western Phosphates, Inc., Salt Lake City 


“I don’t believe there is a 100% so- 
lution. However, there are ways to 
minimize rush or emergency requisi- 
tions. One which we use that is very 
effective is a good storeroom inventory- 
control system that is kept up to date 
from day to day. This includes a phys- 
ical inventory count of a portion of items 
every day. Where there is a discrepancy 
between the stock card and the physical 
count, it is corrected at that time. In 
a period of a year we have counted over 


6,000 items at least once and many fast moving items several 
times. With this accurate store-room inventory, a great many rush 
and emergency requisitions are eliminated.” 


L. A. Greene 


Aeroquip Corp., Jackson Division 
Jackson, Mich. 


“New products or modification of ex- 
isting products brought on by customer 
requirements play havoc with rush or 
emergency requisitions. Those requisi- 
tions from within our organization not 
related to customer demands can be 
minimized by effective education of re- 
sponsible persons. This education cov- 
ers what purchasing could have done (or 
can do) given proper time. The results 
would speak for themselves in terms of 


THE NATIONAL SCENE 
\ 


NEED ENGINEERING MATERIALS FAST? 


NATIONAL FIBRE DELIVERS STANDARD GRADES FROM STOCK 
WEEKLY MATERIALS STOCK REPORTS CUT DELIVERY TIME! 


For accurate information and fast shipments of Laminated Plastics, Vulcanized 
Fibre and Extruded Nylon from stock, phone your nearest National Sales Office. 
Every Monday morning all National Sales Offices receive up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on available stock. 


Stocks include grades of Puenouire® Laminated Plastic, National Vulcanized 
Fibre and National Nylon. 


If you prefer, your finished part can be supplied fabricated to your specifications 
. . . timed to your production needs. National serves industry from five strategic 
fabricating plants—Wilmington, Delaware; Chicago, Illinois; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Johnson City, New York and Toronto, Canada. 


‘DHENOLITE- 


NATIONAL 


VULCANIZED 


FIBRE 


Normal stocks average 
30 of the most used 
grades including glass 
base, major paper and 
cotton base grades and 
those meeting Mil-Specs. 


Laminated PLASTIC 


Commercial Fibre, used 
in a broad range of ap- 
plications, available in 
sheets, %” to 2%” thick. 
Colors: red, black or 


NATIONAL 


nylon 


Extruded Nylon Rod is 
stocked in diameters 
from ys” to 2”. Nylon 
fabricated parts can be 
specified in an almost 
limitless variety. 


You profit from the effi- 
ciency of an integrated 
materials manufactur- 
er-fabricator. This “sin- 
gle-source service” is 


FABRICATED 


PARTS 
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money more profitably spent. ‘If I wanted it tomorrow, I would 
ask for it tomorrow’ is a cute phrase but a poor profit contributor.” 


H. M. Carleton 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 


“It has been our experience that many 
rush jobs could have been prevented. 
One of the most effective means we have 
found to minimize this problem has 
been the use of a traveling, permanent 
requisition. When these cards are kept 
up-to-date with quantities on hand and 
quantities ordered, it seems that we 
automatically avoid many of the rush 
or emergency orders that we had pre- 
viously encountered. In addition, not 
enough can be said about the importance 


of close cooperation between inventory control and purchasing. 
Up-to-date lead times and market conditions can always be effec- 
tive in eliminating emergencies.” 


Suggest a Question to: PURCHASING WEEK Asks You 


330 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


gray. geared to fast delivery. 


Save Time—Call Your Nearby National Sales Office Any Monday Morning 


GS VAlley 3-0393 a i eee COrtlandt 7-3895 
SE Sy dwidne a 00 ne TWinbrook 4-3500 Philadelphia ........ SHerwood 8-0760 
cis 6-5-6 be eae AUstin 7-1935 aera. FAirfax 1-3939 
bands aeee 45 GArfield 1-0632 SE ob so 00 é-0t award Hillside 5-0900 
Cleveland ............ ERieview 1-0240 nV ETRTRT CRE LES. PArkview 5-9577 
0 ES errs DAvis 4-4386 So Pee ees 5-5505 
SE ouWbign das on baw fa MAin 3-2077 San Francisco ....... DAvenport 6-4667 
ET Ca dats no 6 kbs UNiversity 3-3632 eer MElrose 2-7298 
Griffin, Ga ....... sce ceeenee 8-1308 Wilmington .......... Olympia 5-6371 
Indianapolis ........... WAlnut 3-6381 

Los Angeles .......... RAymond 2-0391 IN CANADA: 

Milwaukee ......... BRoadway 6-6995 National Fibre Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

New Haven ............ LOcust 2-3594 ro LEnnox 2-3303 
SS ee ree Mitchell 2-6090 PAOMEIREE 0. oc cctvecsne AVenue 8-7536 


¢) NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington 99, Delaware * In Canada: NATIONAL FIBRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. Teronto 3, Ontario 
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Diagrams of Plants and Offices 
Save Visiting Salesmen's Time 


Salesmen visiting the purchas-|acres of grounds and buildings. oe . : ee 
ing department of Fluor Corp.,| A clearly marked diagram (top,| CLEARLY MARKED DIAGRAM is proven time-saver. a descriptive and easy-to-fol ow line drawing whic 
Ltd., Los Angeles, waste no time right), given them at the main Visitors to Fluor Corp., Ltd., Los Angeles, are presented depicts entire building set-up on the 17-acre plant. 


wandering over the plant’s 17-|entrance, aids in finding their 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE FICE BUMLDING #2 


buyer contact quickly. A second | f 
diagram (bottom, right), gets the ee 
salesman to the right office once \5\47 ols <3 55157159 6/ 
he is in the right building. d) Ye 

The West Coast plant has ; 
found that salesmen are well 
pleased with this extra bit of 
courtesy and arrive at the buy- 
er’s desk in a good mood to do 
business. Buyers also benefit. 
Often, before use of the dia- 


grams, buyers would have to | ri | | ve pacipe 
leave their desks to find a visitor | | | 


who got lost between the gate- joo | 98| 96 
house and his destination. 
Time-saver and _ goodwill 
builder that the diagrams are, 
they still need not cost much. 


Diagrams of plants may be re- 
produced on company offset | PURCHASING DEPARTMENT visitors to Fluor are presented with a 


equipment, or even duplicators.| diagram of the internal arrangement. Individual offices are sketched. 


| 
| 
| 
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ya 
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i am" "You'll Lose 
so little . 
Your 


it costs 
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Prereeereeeey 


to protect customer goodwill with... For S hy i r #” 
information 


AMlbhie PLASTIC PLUGS on conditions, ; jr 1%4"710 
AND CAPS Brin Bad 


trends and markets 


For mere pennies you can insure customer goodwill... in the 
by protecting your products with $.S. White plastic - A ; 
plugs and caps. Not a chance of damaged threads, dirt, chemical industry, 
moisture, or leakage during shipping or handling. 
And...the extremely simple removal of S.S. White plugs see the 

and caps will demonstratably save him money and men from 
production time. They come off rapidly by hand...no 


shreds, no residue left in the part. OLIN 
And don’t forget...their rapid installation and | t 
mean savings in your crt ig re ieee MATHIESON 


Two li se from: if you try to draw and form 
ees wo Fines to choose from: this wales body fen 115 
The quality line—of rigid acetate ... tough, non-brittle, OR 'N  - brass strip. Several experi- 


impervious to petroleum-base oils and greases, ™, A ng enced fabricators looked at 


“eae : = the prints and said: “No 
outstanding impact strength. 7 3 thanks.” 


The economy line—of elastoplastic vinylite...a ? ETASCO produced the part 


“non-slip grip” for rapid installation and removal, a THE TOLERANCE of 008 
a “stay-put fit.” ’ La 


MATHIESON INDUSTRIAL: Ammonia.» Bicarbonate of Soda + Carbon q on the beaded areas. 
Dioxi * Caustic Soda - orine * Formaldehyde + Hydrazine and . ; 

Derivatives * Hypochlorites » Methanol + Muriatic Acid * Nitrate of Soda « - aa too, might gem by 
WRITE FOR FREE BU Nitric Acid * Soda Ash + Sodium Chlorite Products * Sodium Methylate « sending your prints for a 
BULLETIN Sulfate of Alumina + Sulfur (Processed) + Sulfuric Acid * Urea quote by: 

(P5708) and samples BLOCKSON: Trisodium Phosphate + Trisodium Phosphate Chlorinated - 
beons's =. : + Sodium Tripolyphosphate + Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate * Sodium Hexa- 
=a (please state size and type) metaphosphate * Monosodium Phosphate + Disodium Phosphate * Sodium 


Acid Pyrophosphate + Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate « Sulfuric Acid * Hydro- “ 
fluoric Acid * Sodium Silicofluoride * Sodium Fluoride * Teox® 120 Surfactant E T & Ss Cc o 


e Ls) e C-29 Sequestering Agent 
one ; MATHIESON ORGANICS: Ethylene Oxide + Ethylene Glycol » Diethylene 
Y PLASTICS Rome Glycol + Triethylene Glycol + Polyethylene Glycols (Poly-G’s®) * Mono- EASTERN TOOL & STAMPING CO., INC. 
DIVISION Mes a ee ethanolamine * Diethanolamine + Triethanolamine + Glycol Ethers (Poly- 


Solv’s®) *Surfactants (Poly-Tergents®) «Ethylene Dichloride*Dichloroethylether 6486-A 122 BALLARD ST., SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Dept. PW - 10 East 40th Street - New York I6,N.Y. —where America’s fir 
Ginckion Office: i839 West whee Bivd. - Rati ites oe Calif. OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION successful ironworks i cetadl 
CHEMICALS DIVISION - BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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J. C. HOOVER 


D. H. EVORY 


Burke Steel Advances 
J. C. Hoover, D. H. Evory 


Rochester, N. Y.—John C. 
Hoover, former purchasing ex- 
ecutive, has been advanced to vice 
president, marketing, Burke 
Steel Co., Inc. Donald H. Evory 
has been promoted from con- 
troller to purchasing agent. 

Hoover had been director of 
purchases before his appointment 
as treasurer and assistant general 
manager in 1952. He was presi- 
dent of the Purchasing Agents’ 
Association of Rochester in 1953. 

With the company nine years, 
Evory served in both the sales 
and purchasing departments. 


Shell Oil Decentralizing 
Bay Area Purchasing 


San Francisco—The purchas- 
ing section here of Shell Oil Co. 
will be decentralized to three Bay 
Area plants. H. F. Stanley and 
M. E. Wagner will be assistant 
manager and buyer, respectively, 
purchasing-stores department, the 
Martinez refinery. Herman J. 
Woehrmann will become a buyer 
in the Point’s purchasing-stores 
department and L. D. Desmond 
will join the Martinez chemical 
plant as purchasing-stores super- 
visor. 


Charles H. West has joined 
the purchasing department of 
Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleve- 
land, as buyer-supervisor. 


D. H. McCauley, buyer in the 
purchasing department of Alu- 
minum Co. of America’s Van- 
couver, Wash., plant, has been 
assigned to The Hague, Nether- 
lands, as an expediter for an 
Alcoa project in South America. 


Milton L. Draper, special as- 
sistant to the director of the pur- 
chasing department, E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has retired after 34 years 
with the firm. Draper is a former 
national director of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 


H. L. Waring, purchasing 
agent, Fullerton Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, has been elected 
president of the Northwestern 
Retail Coal Dealers Association. 


L. N. MICKELSON (left), purchas- 
ing agent for O-Cedar Division of 
American-Marietta Co., Chicago, 
has been made production man- 
ager of all factory operations for 
the division. John M. Long (right), 
assistant purchasing agent, moves 
up into Mickelson’s former post. 
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John T. Harbison has been 
made director of purchasing for 
the Apparatus and Optical Divi- 
sion, Eastman Kodak Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. He succeeds Her- 
bert B. Collins, who retired after 
43 years’ service. 


Lloyd W. Morgan, former 
manufacturers’ agent, has joined 
Barnwell Drilling Co.,  Inc., 
Shreveport, La., as purchasing 
agent. Purchasing duties had 
previously been handled by Sam 
W. L. Backus, vice president. 


This Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


John M. Henry, formerly vice 
president and purchasing agent, 
Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co., has 
joined Kelsey & Freeman Lum- 
ber Co., Toledo, as manager of 
the industrial sales division. 


A. J. Verax, director of pur- 
chasing, Crosley Division of Avco 
Corp., Cincinnati, has been 
named manager of the division’s 
Cincinnati plant. George L. 
Schafstall, formerly controller of 
the division, has taken over the 
post vacated by Verax. 


Irwin G. Shapiro has been pro- 
moted to manager of stores, the 
New Haven Railroad, New 
Haven, Conn. It was also an- 
nounced that the stores depart- 
ment is being modernized from 
decentralized manual _record- 
keeping to centralized machine 
control. 


A. B. Palmore, 76, a retired 
purchasing agent for the Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co., Dallas, 
died May 20. Palmore retired in 
1957 after 35 years service. 


Change Your Job? 


Purchasing Week would 
like to have notification of 
all changes in purchasing 
personnel including appoint- 
ments, promotions, and re- 
tirements. Obituaries, even of 
retired personnel, are sought. 


Please send material to Edi- 
tor, “This Changing Purchas- 
ing Profession,” Purchasing 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Every Milli-Switch is checked for pre-travel and ° 
over-travel. Maximum allowable pre-travel is one- 
third of that in most other switches. 


Parts distributors in all major cities stock standard 


shelf life. 


Mallory components for your convenience. 
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Meet the Milli-Switch Line 


Sub-Miniature Snap-Action Switches with High Sensitivity 


i 


You get unequaled performance from more than 40 types: .008”’ 
pre-travel, .0015'’ maximum movement differential. 


If you need precision operation, high electrical capacity, light weight and long 
life in a sub-miniature snap-action switch, it will pay you to meet the line of 
Milli-Switches. More than 40 types are available to meet your requirements. 


Milli-Switches give you premium performance without premium cost: 
e guaranteed minimum life of 1,000,000 mechanical cycles. 


e all metal parts are gold plated at no extra cost—extremely important for long 


e extremely short pre-travel (.008’’) permitting close tolerances and control. 


e exceptionally small movement differential (average .0005’’), valuable if you are 
using pressure switches or bi-metal controls. 


specially designed contact spring with flexing action. Big selection. No dead 
break occurs when plunger is moved .001” per minute at 6 volts AC 150 milliamps. 


Write today for complete information in Technical Data Bulletin. 


MILLI-SWITCH CORPORATION 
a subsidiary of 


INDIANAPOLIS 6 


INDIANA 


MALLORY & CO 


Look for these... 


10 Values in Company Purchasing Me 


Resolve company-wide problems 

Offer chance for personal development through participation 
Learn of new developments in other divisions 

Listen to outside experts, pick their brains 


Acquire names of good new suppliers 


Develop consolidated purchases with other divisions 

Get acquainted with own company’s production facilities 
Pick up innovations used at other locations 

Free exchange of new ideas 


Meet company officers, acquaint with purchasing 
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Restaurant Guide to Good Eating in New York 


New York—When you arrive in New 
York this weekend to attend the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
convention, you'll be visiting a city which 
has more restaurants than Rome has 
churches and Venice has bridges. It is 
said that New York has every conceivable 
type of restaurant in the world. And, 
coinciding with your New York arrival, 
many of the hotels and restaurants will 
open their seasonal terraces and roof- 
gardens atop some of New York’s high- 
est skyscrapers. 

To list every eating place in Manhattan 
would take a book the size of a city 
directory, and then it would be of little 
guidance to you. Because you will be 
making your headquarters in or near the 
Waldorf Astoria, PURCHASING WEEK has 
divided restaurants into three categories: 
those within the Waldorf, those within 
walking distance of the Waldorf, and 
those offering a “different” kind of at- 


NEED 


ALUMINUM 
TUBE? 


Need formed and welded aluminum 
tube? Alcoa’s Jobbing Division can 
form and weld aluminum tube in a 
wide range of wall thicknesses, diam- 
eters and lengths to meet your require- 
ments. If corrosion resistance, light 
weight and strength are important in 
your tube requirements, formed and 
welded tube of Alcoa® Aluminum is 
your answer. Our complete engineer- 
ing-fabricating facilities can give you 
' high-volume production or custom-en- 
gineered jobs. And all of our welding 
facilities meet the requirements of air- 
craft, military and code specifications. 


FREE TO MANUFACTURERS. In addi- 
tion to such “standard” items as formed 
and welded tube for industry, Alcoa’s 
Jobbing Division has the world’s finest 
aluminum fabricating facilities for 
subcontracting any aluminum com- 
ponents to your order for anything 
you make. Sixteen-page, free booklet 
describes how these facilities can save 
you tooling costs, lighten your produc- 
tion load and generally cost you less 
than if you shouldered the whole job 
yourself. For your copy, write or clip 
and mail the coupon. 


Your Guide tothe Best in Aluminum Value 
For Exciting Drama Watch 


¥ ALCOA @ § “Alcoa Theatre,”’ Alternate 


Mondays,NBC-TV, and 
roses. rnanigipaaen | “Alcoa-Presents,” Every 
seusewvereowe’ § Tuesday, ABC-TV 

panama 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1869-F Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send my free copy of Alcoa Aluminum 
Fabricating Facilities. 


NAME__ 
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COMPANY 
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mosphere for those who feel venture- 
some. 

Within the Waldorf itself, there are 
extremes—there’s a coffee shop for that 
“quickie” breakfast or lunch and there’s 
one of New York’s most fashionable and 
society-packed roof gardens—the Star- 
light Roof! Or maybe you'd like to try 
cocktails in Peacock Alley. 

If you’re in the mood for “that stroll 
along Park Ave.”, check the list of restau- 
rants within walking distance of the 
Waldorf—just far enough away to arouse 
an appetite on arrival and close enough 
to make the return to the hotel a pleasant 
post-dinner walk. 

The third listing is of restaurants in 
various parts of town and offers a “dif- 
ferent” kind of atmosphere in each case. 

Incidentally, for that home-town paper 
or for out-of-town papers in general just 
walk over to 54 East 50th St. (300 Park 
Ave. Building). This Hotaling’s News 
Agency, Inc. (east side branch) offers 
papers from 110 big cities and 57 foreign 
countries. 


1. Within the Waldorf 


Coffee House 
Latin American 
Open from 7 A.M. to 12 M. Breakfast, 
lunch, dinner. Cocktails served. Soda 
fountain. Dinner from $2.35. 


Men’s Bar 
Pre-prohibition 
Open from 11 A.M. to 1 A.M. Lunch- 
eon, from $3.50; Dinner, from $4.25. 
A la carte. 


Peacock Alley 

Parisian 

Open from 11 A.M. to 1 A.M. Cock- 
tails, Luncheon, Dinner, Supper, 
Breakfast. Theater dinner 6-8 P.M. 
Ernie Warren Trio alternating with 
Joysi Ribari. Dinner and supper danc- 
ing Friday and Saturday. Dr. Sidney 
Ross, magician, amuses during cocktail 
hour. Dinner, from $4.75. 


Starlight Roof 

Modern 

Ella Fitzgerald appearing. Charlie Fish 
and his orchestra alternates with Bela 
Babai and his orchestra. Two shows 
nightly: 9:30 and 12:15. Cover charge 
$3; Friday and Saturday, $4. Open 
6 P.M. to 2 A.M. Selective dinner 
and a la carte. Dinner from $6.50. 


Waldorf Grill 
Norse 
Open from 6:30 A.M. to 9 P.M. Break- 
fast, Luncheon, Dinner. Breakfast from 
6:30 to 11 A.M.; Lunch from 12N to 
4 P.M.; Dinner from 6 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Luncheon from $1.65. 


2. Within Walking Distance 


Barclay Hotel 

111 E. 48th St. 

(Off Lexington Ave.) 
American and French 


Gold Room 

Open from 12N to 2 A.M. Luncheon, 
from $2.85; Dinner, from $3.50; cock- 
tail lounge. A la carte. 


King’s Inn 
Open 7 A.M. to 9 P.M. Breakfast from 
$1.45; Luncheon from $2.85; Dinner 
from $3.50. 


The Terrace 
Open from 4 P.M. to 8 P.M. for cock- 
tails only. 


Chandler’s 

49 E. 49th St. 

(Off Madison Ave.) 
American 
Open from 12N to 1 A. M. Luncheon, 
from $2.50; Dinner, from $3.50; Sup- 
per, from $1.50. Luncheon table d’hote 
and a la carte. Dinner and supper a la 
carte only. 


Cup & Saucer Coffee House 

50 E. 49th St. 

(Off Madison Ave.) 
Traditional atmosphere in modern set- 
ting Open from 7 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Breakfast, from $0.40; Lunch, from 
$0.75; Dinner, from $1.75. Dining 
room and fountain service; Espresso 
coffee served. 


Divan Parisian 

33 E. 48th St. 

(Off Park Ave.) 
French 
Open from 11:30 A.M. to 12M. Cock- 
tail lounge. Luncheon and Dinner a la 
carte. Luncheon entrees from $1.50; 
Dinner from $1.95. 


Gaston Restaurant 

48 E. 49th St. 

(Ott Madison Ave.) 
Baroque 
Open from 12 N. to 10:30 P.M. Cock- 
tails; Luncheon, from $3.85; Dinner, 
from $5.95. French cuisine. 


Hotel Lexington 

Hawaiian Room 

(48th St. and Lexington Ave.) 
Hawaiian-Polynesian 
Open 6 P.M. to 2 A.M. A la carte 
dinner, from $2.95. Cover charge after 
10 P.M., $1.50. Shows: 9 P.M., 12 M. 


Le Marmiton 

41 E. 49th St. 

(Off Park Ave.) 
Provincial 
Open from 12 N. to 10 P.M. Cocktails; 
Luncheon, from $2.75; Dinner, from 
$3.75; table d@hote. French cuisine. 


Longchamps 

50 E. 49th St. 

(Off Madison Ave.) 
French 
Open from 8 A.M. to 11 P.M. Break- 
fast, from $1; Luncheon, from $1.75; 
Dinner, from $2.50. A la carte. Cock- 
tail lounge and- dining room. 


Park Lane 
299 Park Avenue 
(Off 48th St.) 
American, French, [:alian 
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Rust-Oleum Catalog No. 257— today! 
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New 36-page catalog in full color shows you how to Stop 
Rust — and provide lasting beauty in your choice of colorful 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings on tanks, girders, metal sash, pipes, 
boilers, stacks, metal fences, fire escapes, and many other 
applications. Includes over one-hundred actual color chips — 
plus important application photos, surface preparation data, 
and technical information. Request your FREE copy of 


Rust-Oleum Corporation @ 2589 Oakton Street © Evanston, Illinois 


RUST-OLEUM. 
RUST! 


Your nearby Rust-Oleum 
industrial Distributor 
maintains complete stocks 
for your convenience. 


June 8, 1959 


Open from 7 A.M. to 11:30 
P.M. Continental and gypsy 
music during dinner by George 
Scherban Ensemble. Tapestry 
Room and Cafe Lounge. A 
la carte. Luncheon, from 
$2.75; Dinner, from $4.50. 
Special pre-theatre dinners. 


Sheraton-East 

345 Park Avenue 

(At Slst St.) 
French & Russian 
Open 7 A.M. to 2 A.M. French 
Restaurant serves continental 
cuisine. A la carte luncheon, 
from $2.75; table d’hote din- 
ner, from $6. Bar, cocktail 
lounge. Embassy Club for 
French and Imperial Russian 
cuisine. Continuous dancing 
from 9 P.M. Minimum week- 
days, $3.50. 


Stork Club 

3 E. 53rd St. 

(Off Sth Ave.) 
American 
Open from 11 A.M. to 4 A.M. 
Luncheon, from $3; Dinner, 
from $3.50. A la carte. Cover 
charge after 9 P.M., $3. Cub 
Room for men only at lunch 
time. Dancing from 9 P.M. 


Town and Country 

284 Park Ave 

(Off 56th St.) 
French and American 
Open from 11:30 A.M. to 9 
P.M. Town Room for lunch- 
eon served from 12 N. to 
3 P.M. Dinner served from 
5:15 P.M. to 9 P.M. Entrees 
for luncheon from $1.75; Din- 
ner, from $2.95. Country 
Room is men’s grill at lunch- 
eon. 


3. Unusual Spots 


86th St. Brauhaus 

(off 3rd Ave.) 
German-American 
Bavarian atmosphere,  cos- 
tumes. Entertainment, singing. 
Open every day. Minimum on 
Saturday after 9 P.M. $2.50. 
Bar, cocktail lounge. Lunch- 
eon, from $1.25. Dinner, from 
$2.25. 


King of the Sea 

(3rd Ave. at 53rd St.) 
Sea Food 
Modern, nautical atmosphere. 
Open noon to 12M, Fridays & 
Saturdays to 12:45 A.M. A la 
carte entrees from $1.45. Re- 
tail shop. 


Little Vienna 

(49th St. near Lexington Ave.) 
Viennese-Hungarian 
Tyrolean murals as _ decor. 
Open 11:40 A.M. to 10 P.M., 
Saturdays from noon. Two des- 
serts with every meal. To 3:30 
P.M. club luncheon, from 
$1.75. From 3:30, table 
dhote dinner, from $3.25. A 
la carte. Bar, cocktail lounge. 


Manhattan Hotel Playbill 
(Sth Ave. at 44th St.) 
French and American 
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Open from 12N to 2 A.M. 
Table d’hote luncheon, 12N to 
2:30 P.M.; dinner, 5:30 to 9 
P.M. Bar, cocktail lounge, 
music. Table d’hote. Luncheon 
from $2. Dinner from $4.50. 
Also a la carte. 


Pierre Hotel 
(Sth Ave. & 6lst St.) 


Cotillion Room 
French-American-Indian 
Open from 6 P.M. to 2 A.M. 
Dinner, supper, dancing, and 
entertainment. Cover charge, 
$2. Theater dinner from $5. 
Closed Monday. 


Pierre Grill 
Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner. 


Authentic Indian 


menu. 


curry on 
Café Pierre 

Noon to 2 A.M. Luncheon, 
Cocktails, Dinner, Supper, a 
la carte. Dancing and enter- 
tainment. Minimum $4 per 
person. 


Oval Room & Bird Cage 
For Cocktails. 

Rainbow Room 

(30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

RCA Building) 
Continental 
Combines magnificent view 
with delicious hors d’oeuvres 
and cocktails—6Sth floor 
above Manhattan. Open 4:30 


P.M. to 9 P.M. Music and a 


la carte dining. Dinner, from 
$3.75. 


Tavern-On-The-Green 

(In Central Park at West 67th St.) 
American 
Open weekdays 6 P.M. to 2 
A.M. Table dhote dinner 
6 P.M. to 9 P.M. A la carte 
from $3.00. Minimum week- 
days $3.50. Two orchestras, 
dancing nightly from 8 P.M. 
Bar, cocktail lounge. 


The Forum 

(57 West 48th St. off 6th Ave.) 
Warm, rich decor reminiscent 
of Roman splendor. Open 12N 
to 10 P.M. Cocktails; Lunch- 
eon, from $3; Dinner from 
$4.25; Reservations essential. 


Top of Six’s 

(666 Sth Ave. off 52nd St.) 
French Provincial 
Open from 11 A.M. to 1 A.M. 
American food with the French 
influence. View of Manhattan 
from 39th floor. Cocktails; 
Luncheon, from $2; Dinner, 
from $4; Supper, from $2.50. 
Separate Men’s Grill for 
Luncheon. 

Trader Vic’s 

(7 E. 58th St. off Sth Ave. in the 

Savoy Hilton Hotel) 
Polynesian and Continental 
Exotic South Seas decor. Au- 
thentic Chinese barbecue. 
Open daily from 11:30 A.M. 
to 2 A.M. Bar Deck and Mai 
Tai Lounge. 


electrical 
distributor’s 
inventories 

iook like 


this 


»».SO your 
inventories 
can 


look like 
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Photos courtesy of The Geo. Worthington Company 


To cut inventory costs, make Youngstown’s Electrical Dis- 


tributor your local source for all rigid steel Conduit and 
E.M.T. requirements. Make full use of his complete local 
stocks, fast delivery service. His one-source service simplifies 
your purchasing and bookkeeping, too. You’ll find him an 


efficient, time-saving, partner-in-production. 
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Tote Boxes 
Made of Polyethylene 


Polyethylene tote boxes 
will not chip, warp, or shat- 
ter, even under heavy impact. 
They are unaffected by tem- 
perature extremes and are 
flame-retardant. Boxes have 
wide, roll-over edges and the 
inside corners are rounded to 
simplify cleaning. They re- 
sist detergents bleaches, 
acids, and odors. 

Price: $5.50. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Jarvis & Jarvis, Inc., Scud- 
der Building, Palmer, Mass. 
(P.W., 6/8/59) 


Foam Tape 
Will Hold Permanently 


Polyurethane foam tape is 
coated with a high tempera- 
ture permanent pressure- 
sensitive adhesive. The paper 
backing peels off instantly 
and the tape is pressed into 
place. List of applications in- 
clude cushioning instruments, 
lining crates, sound absorb- 
ing linings, etc. 

Price: 34¢ to $1.57 per 
32-ft. roll. Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Richard, Parents & Mur- 
ray, Inc., 312 7th Ave., 
N. Y., N. Y. (P.W., 6/8/59) 


Excelsior Shredder 
Makes It Softer 


Shredder breaks up com- 
pressed bales of excelsior and 
discharges them fully ex- 
panded. Tests have proven 
that shredded excelsior is 
softer and more resilient, and 
in many cases acceptable for 
delicate packaging. Easy 
portability allows it to be 
moved to various depart- 
ments. 

Price: $945. Delivery: 2 
to 3 wk. 

Kemp Mfg. Co., 1027 E. 
20th St., Erie, Pa. (P.W., 
6/8/59) 


Adding Machine 
Will Add, Multiply 


Multisumma 22, high 
speed adding machine, gives 
credit balances and also mul- 
tiplies automatically with all 
calculations printed on the 
tape. Up to 12 digits can be 
entered on the machine and 
double and triple cipher keys 
speed entries. An indicator 
signals if the balance is nega- 
tive. 

Price: $348. Delivery: im- 
mediate (after July 1). 

Olivetti Corp. of America, 
375 Park Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 
(P.W., 6/8/59) 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 


Noise Meter 
For Plant-Wide Surveys 


Palm-sized noise meter will monitor 
and measure noise hazards anywhere in 
the plant. Weighing 12 oz., the unit is 
not much larger than an electric shaver. 
Powered by a small long-life mercury 
battery, the meter is pointed towards a 
noise source, and adjusted to an “on- 
scale” reading by means of a thumb screw. 
Levels from 75 to 140 db. can be cov- 
ered on the meter, which includes all the 
noise levels ordinarily encountered. 

Price: $195. Delivery: 2 wk. (after 
July 15). 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., 201 N. 
Braddock Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. (P.W., 
6/8/59) 


Filmcard Reader 


Handles Large-Size Drawings 


Specially designed for engineering 
drawings and other large size documents 
copied on 35 mm. microfilm, Model KG 
15 reader features an 18 x 24-in. screen 
made of plastic crystals. Illumination is 
provided by a 500 w. lamp. A special 
feature of the machine allows it to make 
full-size photo prints. Fingertip controls 
are located in front of the reader for 
maximum operator efficiency and com- 
fort. 

Price: $850. Delivery: 1 mo. 

Micro-fax Div., Eugene Dietzgen Co., 
218 E. 23rd. St., N. Y., N. Y. (P.W., 
6/8/59) 


Pipe Joint Sealer 
Tape Seals Connections 


Pipe joint sealer in tape form posi- 
tively seals all types of threaded connec- 
tions that are subject to difficult corro- 
sive conditions. It will safely handle most 
industrial acids, corrosives, caustics, hy- 
draulic fluids, and gases. It may be used 
with any type of pipe and it never hard- 
ens, permitting easy disassembly even 
after long service. The tape is wrapped 
tightly around the male threads before 
the connection is made. 

Price: $2.50 (% x 288-in. roll). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Crane Packing Co., Dept. PW-7, 6400 
Oakton St., Morton Grove, Ill. (P.W., 
6/8/59) 


Air Filter 
Works by Separation 


Compressed air filter removes mois- 
ture, oil and contamination by separation 
rather than absorbtion. The filter is easy 
to install and may be used in air lines with 
maximum pressures up to 125 psi. Ac- 
cumulated water and oil can be drained 
off periodically (picture on right), and 
the cartridge can be changed easily when 
necessary. Filter rated at 20 standard cu. 
ft. free air per minute. Cartridge has 
corrugated center tube. 

Price: $13.33. Delivery: immediate. 

Fram Corp., Pawtucket Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. (P.W., 6/8/59) 
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Fireproofing Coating 
Prevents Spreading 


“DS” fire retardant pre- 
vents fire from spreading and 
protects surface to which it is 
applied. Section of house on 
the left in photo burns while 
protected part is not 
scorched. It can be applied 
by brush, paint roller, or 
spray gun to every kind of 
building material. 

Price: $8.50 to $10. per 
gal. Delivery: immediate. 

American Vamag_ Co., 
Inc., North Bergen, N. J. 
(P.W., 6/8/59) 


Label Printer 
Imprints Information 


Automatic label printer 
prints variable information, 
such as ingredients, sizes, 
code and stock numbers, on 
plain or partially-printed la- 
bels. The compact unit prints 
from either rubber plates or 
cast type at a speed of 7,000 
labels per hour. 

Price: $1,275. Delivery: 
August 1959. 

Avery Label Co., 1616 S. 
California Ave., Monrovia, 
Calif. (P.W., 6/8/59) 


Milling Cutter 
Uses Insert Blades 


Milling cutter, designed to 
use throw away indexable 
cemented-carbide insert bits 
that eliminate the need for 
blade regrinding. Each insert 
can be indexed to a new cut- 
ting edge in about 30 sec. In- 
serts have 4 to 8 cutting sur- 
faces. 

Price: $227 (4 in. dia.) to 
$465 (12 in. dia.). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Super Tool Co., 21650 
Hoover Rd., Detroit, Mich. 
(P.W., 6/8/59) 


Tensile Tester 
Fully Portable 


Portable tensile tester can 
make tests anywhere. No 
outside power is used since 
the load is applied manually 
by turning a knob. Maxi- 
mum length of test specimens 
is 7 in. Available with ca- 
pacities from 100 to 1,000 
Ib. Handles flat and cylindri- 
cal specimens. 

Price: $850 (600 Ib.). De- 
livery: 6 wk. 

Steel City Testing Ma- 
chines, Inc., 8817 Lyndon 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. (P.W., 
6/8/59) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


‘Hard Hat’ Signs 
Identify Hazardous Areas 


“Hard Hat Area” signs 
serve as a reminder in haz- 
ardous areas. They can be 
applied to any surface in- 
stantly by removing the back- 
ing material. Signs have 
black lettering on a yellow 
background and come in a 
variety of sizes and shapes. 

Price: 28¢ (9 x 2%-in.) 
to $2.40 (18 x 12-in.). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Westline Products Div., 
Western Lithograph Co., 690 
E. 2nd St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(P.W., 6/8/59) 


Bonding Process 
Joins Carbide to Steel 


Plymet wafers can be used 
to bond cemented carbide 
tool tips to steel shanks. The 
process can be used by any 
machine shop. The wafer is 
inserted between the tip and 
the shank, and heat and pres- 
sure are applied to make the 
joint. In stock sizes or on 
special order. 

Price: 14¢ (4-in. disc in 
lots of 101 to 500. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Powder Alloys Corp., 316 
Colfax Ave., Clifton, N. J. 
(P.W., 6/8/59) 


Adjustable Drive 
Uses Variable Pitch Pulleys 


Polydyne packaged adjust- 
able speed drive operates on 
the mechanical principal of 
variable pitch pulleys. The 
drives are being offered from 
Y% through 25 hp. in speeds 
from 5 to 4,000 rpm., with 
standard speed variations of 
ye ee 

Price: From $230. Deliv- 
ery: 1 to 3 wk. 

Gear Motor & Transmis- 
sion Dept., General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
(P.W., 6/8/59) 
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Some Types of Containers 


Term carton is generally recognized as 


Bags—Preformed container made from 
flexible material. Three sides usually en- 
closed. Fourth side left open for filling; 
can be sealed after filling. Material can 
be single layer or multiple plies, or com- 
binations (paper and metal foil, plastics, 
textiles). 

Carboy—Bottle or similar container 
made from plastics, glass, stoneware, 
metal. Has capacity from 3 to 13 gal. 
When carboy is used for shipping hazard- 
ous materials it is usually encased in 
rigid outer package. 

Carton—Used for interior packing. 
Made from bending grade of paperboard. 


coated for desired characteristics. 


three- to six-ply construction. Materials 


laminated cellophane-kraft sheet, poly- 
ethylene as coating or film. (P.W., 6/8/59) 


acceptable designation for folding paper- 
board boxes, not shipping container. 
Fiberboard container—Rigid container 
made almost entirely from lightweight 
fiber stock. Can be lined, treated, or 


Multiwall paper sack—Made with 


depend on end use. Paper is usually 
heavy-duty kraft, 40 to 70 Ib. basis 
weight per ply. Linings may be specially- 
treated papers, bitumen-treated sheets, 
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Industrial Truck Selection Checklist 


Multi-Shift Operation 
Continuous Use 
Outside Service 
Factory Service 
Frequent Use of Ramps 
Minimum Space for Maneuvering 
Attachments Needed 
Go Long Distances 

Use Near Personnel 
Low Initial Cost 

Long Life 

Low Maintenance Costs 


Factor —- 


Power Type 


Gas _ _ Electric | Walkie | Rider 


o/ 


~ “S24 Soe 
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How to Select the One Industrial Truck 
To Suit Your Given Job Application 


Industrial trucks seem to come in an 
endless stream of different makes, models, 
and types. But only one of the crowd 
will do the best job in a given application. 
How does the P. A. pick the right one? 

The first step in finding the right truck 
is knowing the job that it must do. The 
answers to the questionnaire printed on 
the bottom of the page are designed to 
give a clear picture of the truck needed. 

Industrial trucks fall into two broad 
categories: rider-type and operator-led or 
walkie trucks. As a general rule, a stack- 
ing operation calls for a rider-truck, while 
an operation involving horizontal move- 
ments only indicates a walkie. 

A walkie can handle an intermittent 
stacking operation as well as a rider 
truck, and often at less cost. A short 
haul (200 ft. or less) also may indicate a 
walkie, but if the application is extremely 
busy and entails a minimum haul of 50 
ft., the rider truck will probably do a 
better job. The walkie’s ability to turn in 
its own length makes it best in tight, con- 
gested areas. If a limited budget is the 
deciding factor, keep the walkie in mind, 
it costs 30% to 60% less than the rider. 
Both trucks can be used for truck and 
railway car loading operations. 

After you decide on a walkie or rider 
truck you must pick a method of power- 


ing it. The two main types of industrial 
truck power are gas and electric battery. 
If you are using a walkie, the decision is 
already made for you, because most 
walkies use electric power. If many steep 
grades are in the line of work, the gas 
will do a better job. 

If budget is the main consideration, the 
gas truck will probably win out, it may 
cost half as much; but its life span is 
much shorter, usually half. Electrics are 
known for their ease of maintenance, 
gasoline engines require specialized at- 
tention. Are you going to use your truck 
in confined areas? Better go electric, gas 
fumes can be dangerous. 

Once you have chosen your truck, you 
may do well to find out if the manufac- 
turer has any attachments for the par- 
ticular job you have in mind. An almost 
endless variety of attachments have been 
designed, from “paper-roll grabs” for 
printing plants to “scoops” for foundries. 

All leading truck manufacturers have 
trained specialists available for consulta- 
tion. They can study each application 
and make objective recommendations as 
to the best type of truck. When talking 
to the manufacturer, the P. A. must have 
some idea as to the best type of truck 
to do the job under discussion, because 
many companies make only one type. 


Weight Length 
Fotal weight 

How will the load be carried? 
Pallet: Type Length 
outside stringers 


Skids: Type 
clearance 


Length 
plus stacking 

per hour 

per hour 


Will truck go up loaded 
Down empty 


list them 
13. Type of floor 


door 


Acknowledg t: Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Analyze Your Truck Requirements 


What are the product or products to be moved?..........seeeeeeeeees 
What are weights and dimensions of individual units? 


Over-all dimensions of load: Length 
Inside height 
sion the top deck boards extend beyond stringers 


Dimension between legs 
Does the product require horizontal movement only 


If stacking is required, how high are loads to be stacked 
Average length of trip one way in ft., including ramps 
. How many hours a day will the truck be in service 
. Elevation and length of ramp in ft., of any ramps in the trip 


Down loaded 


11. Proposed aisle width on which truck will operate 
12. Are there any overhead obstructions such as sprinklers, etc 


tees Floor load capacity in Ib. per sq. ft 
14. Any elevator limitations as to weight, length, width, height of elevator 


Inside dimension between 
If single-wing type, give dimen- 


Height of under- 


or horizontal 


Up empty 
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Product Perspective 


JUNE 8-14 


Changing technology is taking materials researchers deeper and deeper into 
the realm of high temperatures and corrosion resistance. 

Chief demand for better temperature-resistant materials comes from missile 
and rocket builders. Better corrosion resistance is demanded by designers of 
products ranging from architectural panels to chemical processing vessels. 

What research has found out and what it promises for the future was the 
subject of a recent conference held by the Machine Design Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


High-temperature developments—What’s needed is a material, or materials, 
that will withstand the tremendous temperatures generated when a missile 
nose cone re-enters the atmosphere. Similar materials are needed for exhaust 
nozzles. control elements, other missile components. 

The prospects for discovering new materials for these temperatures are 
practically nil. 

But, believe it or not, organic plastics look to be the best material for the 
job. In fact they are good bets to temperatures as high as 15,000 F. It’s not 
so hard to swallow when you consider that this kind of temperature exists for 
relatively short periods of time—seconds and minutes. 

Researchers caution, though, that plastics haven’t answered all the prob- 
lems. For one thing, plastics are usually formed and fabricated in one proc- 
ess. This too often changes the material’s desirable properties for the worse. 

Nevertheless, composites—fiber reinforcement and plastic—are most 
successful. 


Here’s what happens during a nose cone re-entry: As it slices through the 
atmosphere at extremely high speeds, collisions with air molecules heats up 
the nose cone. As the temperature increases the plastic-reinforcement com- 
posite literally melts away continuously exposing a fresh surface. 

The reinforcement keeps the structure together, while the plastic breaks 
down into carbon and hydrogen. The carbon is in the form of a high melting 
point coke while the hydrogen gas attaches itself in a thin layer onto the 
nose cone where it slows heat transfer to the cone. The whole process is 
called ablation. 

Phenolics and some epoxies perform the best as outlined above. 


In metals and alloys, research is focussing most of its attention on com- 
posite and thermal protection systems that reduce the effect of heat. Com- 
posite materials make use of the fact that no one material has all desirable 
properties. So two or more materials are made to work together. Reinforced 
plastics have already been mentioned; another composite is honeycomb 
sandwich construction. 

Still further advanced in the battle against high temperatures are fiber- 
reinforced metals and ceramics. Glass-fiber reinforced aluminum, molyb- 
denum-fiber reinforced titanium, and others, have good high-temperature- 
strength capabilities. It’s a new field called fiber metallurgy. 

Thermal protections systems depend on cooling the load-carrying structure 
for resistance to heat. Such systems include: ablation coatings, sweat cooling 
(coolant oozes through pores of the material and evaporates on the surface), 
film or liquid-metal cooling, heat sinks (large mass of a good heat conductor 
to absorb heat), and insulation. 


Few totally new materials that resist corrosion have been developed recently. 
Researchers instead, have steadily improved existing materials and have 
developed new forms and combinations. Here’s what’s happening: 


® Aluminum—New, stronger, corrosion-resistant alloys, new forms such as 
foams, more shapes such as finned tubes have become available. New alumi- 
num-magnesium alloys have been developed. 

Anodized aluminum is offering more users corrosion, abrasion, and galling 
resistance. It can be used with or without other protective coatings. Also it 
is amenable to a wide variety of colors for decorative purposes. 

Noteworthy, too, is aluminum’s greater acceptance by a number of codes. 


© Organic coatings—More use is being made of plastics coatings applied 
with the fluidized bed process. Hot spraying of paint also is promising as is 
a new technique for electrostatic application of paint. 

New paint combinations are becoming available. These are some examples: 
organic coatings over zinc-rich primers, solvent-free catalyzed coatings, 
water-thinned paints, calcium plumbate with properties similar to red lead. 


© Plastics—Fluorocarbons are more workable. A new _plastic—chlori- 
nated polyether—has been developed especially for corrosion applications. 
Glass-reinforced epoxy and polyester resins have been used at pressures to 
3,000 psi. and temperatures from —65 to 200 F. 

Steel, aluminum, or magnesium covered with up to 25 mils of vinyl look 
to have great corrosion resistance and decorative properties. 


__ @Stainless steels—More work has been done with the precipitation harden- 
ing stainless steels and with stainless alloys that substitute manganese for 
nickel. Also continuing development of vacuum melting techniques is 
expected to improve corrosion and other properties of stainless. 
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Books 


An Approach to Economics 


Linear Programming and Economic Analysis. By 
Robert Dorfman, Paul A. Samuelson, and Robert 
M. Solow. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 525 
Pages. Price: $10.00 


Linear programming is undoubtedly 
the most important development in eco- 
nomic analysis since the end of World 
War II. Yet today most of its methods 
and uses are only dimly understood by 
the vast majority of interested business- 
men. In order to remedy this situation 
the authors have written a general survey 
of the field. 

The economic aspects of linear pro- 
gramming are stressed and important 
concrete day-to-day applications are out- 
lined. A conscious effort has been made 
to avoid higher mathematics. However, 
as might have been expected in the 


Another 


IT’S NYLON TO 


PROTECT 


CONTAINERS 


Rex Nylon TableTop Chain is easy on 
your containers because it operates with« 
out lubrication. No lubricant stains to 
soil containers...no ““wearing”’ metal- 
to-metal contact when handling cans! 

Nylon TableTop is smooth in opera- 
tion. It’s quiet...easy to assemble... 
stays cleaner and is easy to clean. See 
your Rex Distributor or write CHAIN 
Belt Co., 4702 W. Greenfield Avenue, 
Milwaukee, 1, Wisconsin, 


NYLON TABLETOP® 
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treatment of so mathematical a topic, this 
has not been completely successful. Nev- 
ertheless, wherever mathematics is un- 
avoidable, the techniques used are ex- 
plained at length. 

The three most flourishing analytical 
techniques which rely on the linear char- 
acteristics of economic problems are ana- 
lyzed in this book and neatly tied together 
as special cases of a more general model. 
Of more specific interest to the purchas- 
ing agent, are several chapters devoted to 
the uses of linear programming in solv- 
ing the problems of a firm. Specifically, 
transportation problems and problems re- 
lated to the allocation of raw materials 
are treated in detail. 


Win, Place and Show, a 204-page trea- 
tise tells how to make business exhibiting 


effective. It is a primer on industrial 
showmanship. 
The book discusses the factors that 


determine the success or failure of an ex- 
hibit. After answering the question, 
“Why exhibit?”, the author moves on to 
a discussion of the management of a 
presentation, budget and cost factors, 
working with professional show manage- 
ment personnel, problems of space, tim- 
ing, staff, and the communications objec- 
tives of exhibiting. 

The book was written by Rudolph 
Lang, Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Exhibits, Inc., and can be obtained from 
Oceana Publications, Inc., 80 4th Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., at $7.50. 


Aids to Purchasing 


A fourteen-question check list titled 
How to Buy Plastics Custom Molding can 
be useful to purchasing agents who want 
to investigate the use of custom molded 
plastics parts and components for better 
products or lower costs. The report 
points out that a qualified plastics custom 
molder can help manufacturers determine 
whether savings or product improvement 
would result from using custom molded 
plastics. 

It also outlines some of the information 
which the custom molder needs in order 
to make his recommendation. It also sug- 
gests other steps to ensure the most thor- 
ough and helpful plastics engineering 
study of a manufacturer’s operations by a 
qualified custom molder. 

Requests for the report should be made 
to Department GM, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 


From Manufacturers 


Electric weighing systems are described 
in new Bulletin No. W-100. It contains 
diagrams, specifications and examples to 
show how strain-gage load-cell weighing 
systems can be used to indicate, record, 
or control the weights of solids or fluids. 
Bulletin is available from Gilmore Indus- 
tries, Inc., 13015 Woodland Ave., Cleve- 
land 20, Ohio. 


Insulating With Plastic is title of new 35 
mm. sound-color film. Film traces the re- 
cent development of flexible, foamed 
plastic insulation; describes its properties, 
and shows a number of application tech- 
niques used in actual installations through- 
out the country. Film runs approximately 
18 min. The film can be obtained from 
Armstrong Cork Co., Insulation Div., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Walkie or Rider Trucks is title of 8-page 
brochure. It gives the pros and cons for 
both the walkie and rider-type industrial 
trucks and how they are used in industry. 
Advantages and applications for both 
types of trucks are outlined, along with 
a convenient check list giving facts to 


Profitable Reading for Purchasing Agents 


consider when analyzing truck require- 
ments. Brochure is available from Auto- 
matic Transportation Co., 149 W. 87th 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Line of standard clamps, line supports, 
brackets, and shims in a wide variety of 
shapes and sizes are described in 94-page 
Manual No. TA210G. Included are many 
labor and cost saving installation tech- 
niques for all types of electronic, hy- 
draulic and mechanical harnessing prob- 
lems. Over 400 illustrations are used in 
easy to read perspective style, with weight 
charts on popular items. Manual is avail- 
able from TA Mfg. Corp., 4607 Alger 
St., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


Forms and sizes of General Plate reactor 
metals are described in 8-page Bulletin 
No. IND-20. It contains maximum and 
minimum specifications, tolerances and 
thickness ranges for materials in sheet, 
strip, foil, wire, seamless tubing, clad, 
and alloy forms. Processing, testing, and 
quality control facilities also are shown. 
Copies are available from Metals & Con- 
trols Corp., Attleboro, Mass. 


How to Color Code Plastic Parts At Low 
Cost is title of new brochure. It explains 
in detail the many applications of the 
Colorite dyeing process of plastics for 
color coding, prototypes, and special ef- 
fects. One panel of the brochure con- 
tains a listing of various plastics, their 
trade designation, and the Colorite proc- 
ess that can be applied to the material. 
Brochure is available from Colorite Indus- 
trial Dyers, 244 W. 38th St., New York 
City 18, N. Y. 


Industrial metal lathes are described in 
20-page catalog. It includes catalog list- 
ings, complete specifications, description 
of accessories: for all models and a full 
page on motors and controls. Copies are 
available by writing Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
Delta Power Tool Div., 457 N. Lexing- 
ton Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Office Copy Machines and How to Choose 
the One to Suit Your Needs is title of 
new bulletin. Describing the main fea- 
tures of the six different office photocopy 
processes which are in general use today, 
the bulletin points out the relative merits 
of each method with respect to print qual- 
ity, speed, convenience, and economy of 
operation. Bulletin is available from 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Shoreham, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Magnesium Alloys Improve Aircraft Per- 
formance is title of 26-page brochure. It 
describes the physical and mechanical 
properties of magnesium castings, sheet, 
and extrusions that are advantageous in 
airframe design and gives numerous case 
histories of magnesium applications in 
aircraft, missiles and helicopters. Bro- 
chure is available from Magnesium Prod- 
ucts Sales Dept., Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. 


Switchboard instruments are described in 
24-page Catalog No. 4220. Complete 
descriptions and technical information 
are supplied on mechanism types, accu- 
racy, scale length, rating, terminals, di- 
mensions, weights, cases, and list prices. 
Photographs of each instrument are 
included with additional cutaway views 
of both the a.c. and d.c. devices. Catalog 
is available from Roller-Smith, Inc., 50 
Avenue L, Newark 1, N. J. 


New Concepts in Recording—for Mili- 
tary, Industrial, and Scientific Applica- 
tions is title of 16-page booklet. Booklet 
not only describes various methods of 
recording but identifies and defines those 
circumstances under which direct writing 
recording systems provide maximum ben- 
efit to military and industrial users. Book- 
let is available from Brush Instruments, 
Div. of Clevite Corp., 37th & Perkins, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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Rayescent Readout Lamps is title of 4- 


page pamphlet. It describes construction 
of readout lamps, indicates the capabili- 
ties and advantages of the various lamp 
types, and summarizes their principal 
mechanical, electrical, and visual charac- 
teristics. Pamphlet is available from 
Westinghouse Lamp Div., MacArthur 
Ave., Bloomfield 7, N. J. 


Silicone rubber selector chart CDS-145 is 
available. Publication is designed to as- 
sist designers, engineers, and purchasing 
agents in selecting the proper type of 
silicone rubber for their particular re- 
quirements. It contains comprehensive 
data on applications, typical properties, 
primary classes and standard industry and 
military specifications. Chart is available 
from General Electric Co., Silicone Prod- 
ucts Dept., Waterford, N. Y. 


Sprockets and roller chains are described 
in 88-page catalog No. 60. Full details 
on 1,300 different stock sprockets and 
various types of roller chains, along with 
technical data and chain drive engineer- 
ing information, are included. Copies 
are available by writing Cullman Wheel 
Co., 1344 Altgeld St., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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High load capacity 
of a roller 


4h 
EASY roll of 
a ball 


Here’s why Shafer Bearings add extra 
stamina and life to heavy-duty equip- 
ment. Combining the low rolling fric- 
tion of a ball with the high load-carry- 
ing capacity of a roller, they roll easily, 
yet take more of the most punishing 
loads and shocks. Shafer Bearings take 
radial, thrust or combined loads and 
misalignment without binding, with- 
out loss of load capacity. See your dis- 
tributor or write CHAIN Belt Co., 
4702 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 
1, Wis. for latest catalog. 
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-———- This Week's 


Foreign Perspective 


JUNE 8-14 


London—Steel price cuts just announced in Britain will contribute to internal 
price stability and help keep British exports of steel products at competitive 
levels. 

Another aim of the reduction is to encourage more efficient output. The U.K. 
steel industry wants buyers to order larger tonnages of steel. This in turn will 
spur longer and hence more efficient production runs. With this in mind, it 
has brought down domestic prices of steel ordered in lots of 10 tons or more 
by an average 2%. 

Meanwhile, the steel industry is confident about output prospects generally 
for the remainder of the year. By year-end the industry expects to be operating 
at around 90% of capacity against the current 81% rate. 

Britishers also are predicting that full economic recovery impact will be felt 
in the fall. Industrial output, it’s thought, will be perhaps 5% higher than at 
the end of 1958. 

* . . 

Moscow—The huge Aswan dam project—designed to revitalize the Egyptian 

economy—is still very much up in the air. 


That’s the impression given here by the United Arab Republics’ Minister of 
Public Works after 2 weeks of talks with the Russians. 

The Soviet minister of Electric Power Construction, Novikov, also was a bit 
bearish—indicating some disagreements on technical matters. But he declined 
to state what specific questions were in dispute. 

Even if the dam should be okayed, chances are it will be years before its 
economic effects will be felt. 

The Russian minister, for example, said it would take four to five years to 
build the first stage of the Aswan dam project. This would be strictly an irriga- 
tion project involving two coffer dams and two auxiliaries. 

In explaining the need for such a long construction period, he referred to 
America’s Grand Coulee which he said took eighteen years to build. 


Paris—France is rapidly expanding its crude oil output with the help of the 
new Sahara oil fields. 

The latest figures show some startling gains. 

Crude oil production in France and its overseas territories soared to 52,952 
bbl. per day in April—a 30% hike over the 43,728 bbl. per day produced in 
April 1958. The Sahara accounted for 12,231 of this total, compared to 7,532 in 
the same month last year. 

Production of natural gas also was up. It amounted to almost 6.1 billion 
cu. ft. last month, compared to 2.7 billion in April 1958. 

In the year ended April 1959, production was 45% above a year ago. In 
the same 12 month period, natural-gas production ran 107% above that of 
the year before. 
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Here is a 
U.S.E. envelope 


sealing feature 
that you as a 
PURCHASING 
EXECUTIVE 

will find helpful. 
Bulky 


mail matter 


“No, George, you don’t lick 
Self-Seal® Envelopes .. . 
Just press to seal.” 


can be sealed 


Here’s a line of U.S.E. Envelopes that 
seal without licking. When you close 
the flap you bring two pressure-sensi- 
tive surfaces together. They stick tight! 

Aside from any aesthetic virtues, 
Self-Seal Envelopes have many prac- 


securely at 
a touch of 
the fingers. 


tical advantages. They seal easily and 
quickly. They seal firmly and sion Some of 
nently. They seal instantly and easily 
over a bulgy surface. They are not your other 
affected by humidity. 
Available through your envelope departments 


supplier in regular Commercial, Offi- 
cial and Social Correspondence sizes; 
in Single and Dubl-Grip® Self-Seal 
open side style for large, bulky mail 
matter, and in open end style for 
packaging. 

For a free sample and a copy of the 
U.S.E. Envelope Selector Chart, write 
to Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Department. 


U.S.E. makes more envelopes for more 
people to use in more ways than any other 
manvfacturer in the world. Also Paper Cups, 
Transparent Containers and Linweave Qual- 
ity Papers and Envelopes. N-5S 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 


will also find 
these envelopes 
helpful. 

We shall be 
glad to send 
you samples, 
free. 


SMALL PARTS STORAGE AND 
INVENTORY A PROBLEM?... 


The FIND-A-PARTS stock box 


is the unique solution. 
It is woe pig clear... accurate 
foolproof ... portable 


This transparent plastic parts box provides the 
most versatile system of small and medium 
parts storage and inventory ever designed. You 
can SEE every item at all times. The box can 
be carried to the workbench. Contents are pro- 
tected from dust and moisture by the airtight 
lid which serves as a shallow tray when in- 
verted. Each box stacks easily in the indented 
lid of the box below. 


Up-to-date firms in electronics, auto and auto 
parts, scientific apparatus, aeronautics, elec- 
trical fabricating, machinery, toys and many 
other industries are ordering Find-A-Parts plas- 
tic boxes for increased efficiency and improved 
inventory control. They can’t afford to take 
chances and neither can you! 


Order a SAMPLE box 
- $1.50 net 


(plus freight) 


PACIFIC 
PLASTIC 
| PRODUCTS 


1620 Armstrong 
San Francisco 24 


Specifications: Box and lid each are molded 
in one piece of impact-resistant polystyrene, 
crystal-clear, heavy-walled and reinforced with 
extra thickness at corners and rims; chemically 
inert, odorless, tasteless, non-toxic and dimen- 
sionally stable. Hand indentations at each end 
for easy lifting and transport: boxes stack 
easily for convenience and storage economy. 
Suitable for parts and findings of any size to 
capacity. Size 5'' x 5'' x II"', four boxes per 
cubic foot of storage space. Available imme- 
diately in any quantity. Shipped 6 per master 
carton of 8 pounds. 
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COST OF PREVIOUS SERVICE......$8.00 per weer 
COST OF TURN-TOWL SERVICE......$2.10 per week 


ANNUAL SAVING $306 


Here is a typical case history of what 
happens when a consumer tests Turn-Towls 
against the towel service in use. This 
happened to a national firm’s Buffalo ® 
(N.Y.) division. 

You can save with Turn-Towl service too. 
Write for name of nearest distributor now. 
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BAY WEST PAPER CO, 
1096 West Mason Street 
GREEN GAY * WISCONSIN 
Subsidiory of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
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More Tin Tonnage Will Hit World 
Markets But Tags to Remain Firm 


_ London—An increased quan- 
tity of tin is scheduled to enter 
world markets soon—but Lon- 
doners expect prices to remain 
firm. 

The International Tin Council, 
meeting in Copenhagen ten days 
ago, decided to increase the ex- 
port limit for producer members 
for the third quarter to 25,000 
tons, a boost of 2,000 tons. 

The council also reached an 
agreement with the British gov- 
ernment on handling the release 
of 2,500 tons of the metal from 
British stockpiles. Sales will be 
made over an unspecified period 
through the Tin Council itself. 

Thus, the price of tin actually 
closed higher in London after 
these decisions were made known 
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last week. The action also illus- 
trated the council’s confidence 
that tin now is statistically strong 
enough to permit additional quan- 
tities to enter world trade. 
Soviet tin policies, however, 
remain a factor to be considered. 
A pact between the Soviets and 
the Tin Council under which 
Russia agreed to limit exports ex- 
pires in six months. What will 
happen at that time is anybody’s 
guess. 

Although sales under the cur- 


rent agreement in recent months 
have been negligible, Russia 
could start shipping more of the 
tin in the direction of Western 
markets. But it is also consid- 
ered improbable that the Soviets 
would deliberately weaken the tin 
market at a period when they 
have been stressing the value of 
British-Russian trade relations. 

Some council members had 
urged an even larger boost in the 
quotas for the three-month period 
starting July 1. But two key fac- 
tors discouraged this: relative un- 
certainty over Russian plans for 
their still unshipped quotas and 
possibility of a July 1 steel strike 
in the United States, the biggest 
tin consumer. 


Bonn—tThe Russians are re- 
ported ready to go all out this 
year to begin exports of automo- 
biles to Western countries. The 
first Moskwitch cars will be of- 
fered later this year in the United 
States at approximately $2,000, 
sources said here. 

If a West German importer 
can be found, the Moskwitch 
models will be sold in West Ger- 
many at approximately $1,200 it 
was reported. 

In contrast to the apparent at- 
tractive price plans for Western 
distribution, 200 Moskwitch cars 
are said to be held in dead stor- 


Russians to Export Moskwitch Autos to West 


age in Yugoslavia. The Yugoslav 
price of $5,000 per car scared off 
buyers despite the fact there is a 
drastic car shortage in that coun- 
try. 

" hidontias to Belgrade press 
reports, even lowering the price 
by one-third would not produce 
any sales for the Russian automo- 
biles. 

Reports from Finland also say 
Russian automobile sales are not 
going too well in that Scanda- 
navian market. Imports from 
Europe, France, Sweden, Italy, 
and West Germany far outnum- 
ber Russian sales. 
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if you are economy conscious, and who isn’t these 
days, you'll find it pays to standardize on bronze 
O-B valves throughout your piping systems. 
... because they need less care you cut mainte- 
nance costs to a bare minimum. 
...at the same time, you earn a bonus in long 
valve life since every part is made of quality material. 
Typical of the sturdy industrial valves made by 
O-B are those shown here: No. 9300 Gate for 150 
WSP— 300 WOG; No. 1401 Globe with stainless steel 
plug and seat for 200 WSP—400 WOG; and No. 806 
Regrinding Swing Check for 200 WSP—400 WOG, 
Ask your Ohio Brass distributor about the com- 
plete line of O-B bronze valves, or write to Ohio 
Brass, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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P.A.’s, Can You Pass This Test of Arithmetic Ability ? 


Parts A, B, C, and D test your ability in the mechanics 
of simple arithmetic computation. Part E tests your 


knowledge of the fundamentals of problem solving. 


Part A. Add the following. 


1. Syd. 2ft. 11 in. 
+2 yd. 1ft. Qin. 
DIRECTIONS: Allow not more than 15 
minutes to complete the entire test, ap- 
proximately 3 minutes for each part. |: 
Reduce all fractional answers to lowest 
terms as proper fractions or whole num- 
bers or mixed numbers. If the answer 
is expressed as a complex decimal (a 
decimal with a fractional ending), reduce 
the fractional ending to lowest terms. 


1/6+5/9 
17 2/5 
3 1/3 

+9 5/6 


.05+35%4+21.5+.5 


Part B. Subtract the following. 
1. 9gal. 2qt. Opt. 


Answers are on page 25 —~Zgal. 3at. 1 pt. 


for greater capacity 


for longer life 


8 Gauge Steel Reinforced Shelve 


a 


for more protection 


for lasting appearance 
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STEEL SHELVING 


strongest hecause.. . 


. . . the shelves are constructed to increase structural strength by cop- 
ing corners to fit around the closed uprights, which are of I-beam 
construction. Deluxe shelves are formed with a continuous flange, 
““box-lid type’’ design for greater stability. Reinforced shelves, a 
Deluxe exclusive, have factory-embedded steel bars returned on the 
end flanges, adding maximum rigidity. 

The film strip shows some engineered features that contribute to the 
greater strength of Deluxe steel shelving. With patented boltless shelf 
brackets, it is fast to assemble, fast to rearrange. Call your local 


Deluxe dealer for details or write us for new Deluxe shelving cata- 
log No. 284. 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE COMPANY ° WARREN 23, PENNA. 
A Division of The Royal Manufacturing Company 
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2. 4/15—1/6 
3. 32 1/8 
—15 2/3 


4, 145-75 1/2% 
Part C. Multiply the following. 


70 lb. 90z. (avoirdupois) 
xs 


l. 5 ewt. 


Part D. Divide the following. 
1. I8yd. 1ft. 9in.+3 

2. 5/6+3/4 

3. 16 1/2+4 1/8 

4. 4,8)62.88 | 


Part E. Solve the following. 
1. Twohundred and fifteen thousandths 
is written in arabic figures as 
2. Find the missing term in 
‘ 12.5 
/s= 3 
x 
If 5/6 of a quantity =30, what does 
3/4 of the whole quantity equal? 
If 1/4% =2, what does 12% equal? 


Meetings You May 
Want To Attend 


First Listing 


Purchases and Stores Division Association of 
American Railroads — 33rd Annual Convention, 
Palmer House, Chicago, June 8-10. 


International Trade Fair and Exposition—Chicago, 
July 2-18. 


Instrument Society of America—14th Annual In- 
strument-Automation Conference and Exhibit, In- 
ternational Amphitheater, Chicago, Sept. 21-25. 


American Oil Chemists Society—Meeting and Ex- 
hibit, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles, Sept. 
23-30. 


American Production and Inventory Control So- 
ciety—3rd Annual Convention and Technical Con- 
ference, Hotel New Yorker, New York, Oct. 16-17. 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute— 
Exposition, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Nov. 2-5 


International Automation Exposition and Con- 
gress—Trade Show Building, New York, Nov. 
16-20. 


Previously Listed 


JUNE 


The Material Handling Institute — 1959 Exposi- 
tion, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—44th 
Convention and Inform-A-Show, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, June 14-17. 


AUGUST 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—fFall Trade Show, 
oe Trade Show Building, New York, Aug. 


Western Electronic Show and Convention—Cow 
Palace, San Francisco, Aug. 18-21. 


SEPTEMBER 


Sixth International Packaging Exhibition — Olym- 
pie, London, Sept. 8-18. 


Purchasing Agents’ Association of Baltimore— 
Office Equipment and Business Machines Exhibit, 
Emerson Hotel, Sept. 15-17. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 2nd 
District— 13th Annual Southwest Purchasing Con- 
ference, Tulsa, Sept. 24-25. 


British Purchasing Officers Association — 1959 
Annual Conference and “Minibition,” Folkestone, 
Kent, Sept. 24-26. 
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In the World of Sales 


A. C. Templeton has been named vice 
president, sales, for Templeton, Kenly & 
Co., Broadview, IIl. 


Joseph E. Buhler has been advanced 
to vice president in charge of sales at 
Kraeuter & Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Thomas L. Bell, Jr., has joined Photo- 
stat Corp., Rochester, N. Y., as general 
sales manager. He had been with Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, New York manage- 
ment consultants. 


James W. Torrant, formerly with Day- 
ton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, has taken 
the post of industrial sales manager with 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Carl A. Koerner has been made direc- 
tor of sales and engineering, Central 
Foundry Division, General Motors Corp., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


A 
% OS se a 


esaeu 


“special’’ 
recording 
charts 


engineered for economy 


When your engineers initiate a new 
recording instrument project — be 
sure they contact Technical’s ''special’”’ 
chart designers first ! 


Technical will advise your engi- 
neers about the most practical 
methods of recording...and help 
them avoid costly chart designs. 


Other chart services by Technical 
include one source supply of standard 
recording charts that offen cut costs 
by 20 to 25%.. 
center devoted to solving your pur- 
chasing problems ...and others. 


.a@ data processing 


Write for answers to your chart neéds. 
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This Week’s 


Purchasing 
Perspective ux 0 


(Continued from page 1) 

Speculation that steel and its union, with a steady nudge from 
the White House, might come up with a dramatic last minute 
agreement before strike deadline circulated widely last week. Other 
sources in close contact with both sides in the contract dispute 
Suggested a settlement basis might be a 5-9¢ wage boost with 
the industry compensating with spot increases or product item 
“adjustments” rather than a general price increase to escape 
“inflationary” criticism. But the bargainers themselves exhibited 
no such tendencies to compromise and indicated little if nothing 
had been accomplished in a month of talking. 


© 
The clamor from customers for steel deliveries continued with 


no let-up. Some smaller firms, 


even current production needs, 
deliveries. For the most part, 


unexpectedly hard-pressed for 
sent their own trucks to speed 
mills appeared confident most 


deliveries promised for June will be made, but they made it plain 
they needed more June steel to sell. At least one of the Big 12 
pioducers already has full order books for July. 

In general, Chicago area mills consider July orders to date 
firm for plates and structurals, good for sheets and unpredictable 


for bars. 


Some steel customers told Purchasing Week they are down- 
right uneasy over their inability to stockpile steel fast enough. 
Three materials equipment manufacturers said they had only 
about 30 days extra supply on hand and production demands 
were too high to stock up on more under current conditions. 


* * * 

FORECAST: Vice President William Butler of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank tells fellow bankers the next recession could 
start in 1961 following a great year of prosperity in 1960—if 
the postwar business cycle pattern holds up. Meanwhile, profit- 
able opportunities for new investment lie in improved equipment 


to increase efficiency, cut costs. 


Look also for a flood of new 


products—the payoff from recent research and development. 


TRENDS: Water-based acrylic paints are moving outdoors to 


challenge oil-based paints long 
exterior coating market. . 


established multi-million dollar 


. a New York and California-based 


firm seeks to attract sales for industrial ultrasonic cleaning sys- 
tems by adopting the traditional “baker’s dozen” formula. Until 
Sept. 1, the company will deliver 13 units to purchasers of a 
dozen cleaning systems on systems priced from $350 up. 


Buying Behind Lark Puts Studebaker in Black 


(Continued from page 1) 
Harold E. Churchill, an engi- 
neer’s engineer who came to 
Studebaker 30 years ago on a 
temporary assignment, stayed on 
to invent the overdrive and be- 
come chief engineer, and then 
lame-duck president under the 
late Packard regime. He is now 
on his own, in full charge of S-P’s 
destinies. 

Somehow, the “lean, hard 
core,” as Churchill likes to call 
the 16 key men who stuck with 
him through red-ink splashed 
1958, accomplished the miracle 
of styling, tooling, and putting 
into production a nearly all-new 
car between January and Novem- 
ber. 


Impossible for Big Three 


Big Three automakers are 
hard-pressed to accomplish the 
same thing in 22 months. Fur- 
ther, they would flatly give up if 
ordered to do it on a tooling 
budget reliably estimated not to 
exceed $4.5 million. John Soelch 
can’t tell the whole story about 
this—there are too many trade 
secrets at stake—but he can cite 
some pointed details. 

His starkly furnished purchas- 
ing department provides the first 
clue. The staff totals 31, includ- 
ing stenographers. These people 
will purchase $125 million in 
goods this year, items ranging 
from paper clips to complicated 
front-wheel-drive assemblies used 
by Studebaker’s military trucks. 
Actually only eight are directly 
involved in what Soelch calls 
“productive” buying. 

The same streamlining of per- 
sonnel extends throughout the 
corporation. It is one place where 
empty desks in the cavernous 
buildings are a sign of health. 
There are no committees at 
Studebaker—except for the key 


Answers to Problems 


On Page 24 
Part A. 
1. 


1.115 (or 11.5%) 


5 gal. 2 qt. 1 pt. 
1/10 
16 11/24 
.695 or .69 1/2 (or 69.5% or 
69 1/2%) 

art C. 

45 ewt. 64 lb. 8 oz. 

3/16 

136 1/2 

304 43/75 

art D. 

6 yd. O ft. 7 in. 

1 1/9 

4 

13.1 
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If you could not complete the 
test of arithmetic ability within the 
15-minute time limit allowed you 
need practice in the fundamentals 
of arithmetic computation so that 
you may increase your efficiency in 
computing even though you may be 
able to solve all of the problems 
correctly with an additional time 
allowance. For work completed 
within the 15-minute time limit, 
score yourself as follows: 

19-20: exceptionally competent 

17-18: competent 

15-16: fairly competent 

14 and below; you need prac- 
tice in the basic ariththetic skills. 
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Steel Strike Focus 


(Continued from page 1) 
strong informal White House 
pressures since even before the 
negotiations began May 5. 

For direct intervention, how- 
ever, there is the Taft-Hartley 
Act under which he has authority 
to halt a strike by invoking the 
act’s national emergency provi- 
sions at any point he decides it is 
necessary. 

However, it is almost certain 
that a steel strike would run for 
at least six weeks before the 
President would see fit to step in 
under the law. 

There is no firm rule on when 
Taft-Hartley should be invoked. 
That’s up to the discretion of the 
President. But there are guide- 
lines that indicate a steel strike 
would have to be a long one be- 
fore White House intervention 
occurred. Then, Taft-Hartley ac- 
tion halts for 80 days—after 
which it can resume if there is no 
settlement. 

Use of Taft-Hartley hinges on 
the definition of “national emer- 
gency.” In wartime, a steel strike 
would be halted immediately, but 
in the current situation, it would 
probably take a long shutdown 
before any steel shortages would 
be critical enough to fit the defini- 
tion. 

Here’s the way Taft-Hartley 
works, step-by-step: 

@ When a strike affecting an in- 
dustry, or substantial part of an 
industry threatens to “imperil the 
national health or safety,” the 


on Taft-Hartley 


President can appoint a board of 
inquiry to look into the dispute. 

@ When the fact-finding board 
reports back to the White House 
—usually in a couple of days— 
the President petitions a district 
court for an injunction to halt the 
strike immediately. 

@The strike is automatically 
halted for 60 days. The board of 
inquiry goes back to work and, 
barring a settlement in this pe- 
riod, reports to the President at 
the end of this period, along with 
complete details of the employ- 
ers’ last offer to the employees. 
The report is made public. 

@ Within the next 15 days, 
the National Labor Relations 
Board conducts a secret ballot 
vote among the striking employ- 
ees on the employers’ last offer of 
settlement. The results are certi- 
fied within five days through the 
Attorney General. 

@ The Attorney General, after 
the results are certified, immedi- 
ately goes into court to discharge 
the injunction. If there is no set- 
tlement by then the strike can 
resume. 

At this point, the President is 
required to advise Congress of 
the details of the dispute, along 
with whatever recommendations 
he may make to solve it. How- 
ever, neither the employers or 
union is required to accept any 
recommendations for settlement 
from the President or at any 
point during the 80-day Taft- 
Hartley ban on the walkout. 


Purchasing Week 


16-man administration group ses- 
sions. 

Soelch reserves those meetings 
for sounding-off on the perpetual 
lack of time. But most of his 
purchasing decisions are made 
during direct, oft-times colorful, 
conversations with the chief en- 
gineer and general manufactur- 
ing manager. “Here,” Soelch 
says, “lies the flexibility of a small 
company. We can move darn fast 
if we have to.” 


Cut Tape—Saved Dough 


An example of a tape-free de- 
cision that “saved us a pile of 
dough” occurred during the tool- 
ing of the Lark. The Budd Co. 
was to supply basic body tooling 
and stampings; but fenders, 
hoods, and the like were to be 
farmed out as usual to a number 
of different suppliers. And _ his- 
torically, Soelch had every reason 
to expect the usual trouble in fit- 
ting these parts together at pilot 
production time. 

It occurred to Soelch that if he 
gave Budd every major stamping, 
Budd could coordinate all the 
countless engineering changes 
and come up with a set of parts 
that fit the first time. He bounced 
into Churchill’s office with the 
idea, got an okay on what was 
actually a very fundamental 
change in purchasing policy at 
that sitting, and Budd’s estima- 
tors were on their way to South 
Bend by evening. 


Schedule Hit on Time 


The pay-off came on the criti- 
cal day when pilot production was 
to start. Budd had sent in 100 
complete sets of stampings. For 
the first time in Studebaker his- 
tory, operating schedule was hit 
on the first day with these 100 
cars. It had never been done 
there or elsewhere. Soelch’s or- 
iginal idea was the key to getting 
the Lark out on time. 

Justifiably proud of his sup- 
plier relations, Soelch credits 
their wholehearted cooperation 
with his own engineering and 
styling departments for a large 
share of the Lark’s success 
which, in turn, assured Stude- 
baker’s survival. 

It was essential to get cost out 
of the car. Budd helped work out 
the problems of making one roof 
fit the two-door sedan and hard- 
top as well as the four-door sedan. 
Another supplier helped styling 
work out a bumper that is inter- 
changeable, front and rear. Even 
though the wheelbase was short- 
ened five inches, the frame sup- 
plier managed to save 60% of 
his old dies. 

The instrument maker helped 
work out a stylish design based 
on inventoried gages. Upholstery 
mills were happy with a simpli- 
fied order for one basic fabric 
pattern in a choice of only four 
colors. The deluxe upholstery op- 
tion simply means the same stuff 
pleated. 


Cut Down on Options 


“Cut down on the options,” 
Soelch says, “and we cut down on 
our manpower needs.” Perhaps 
he was thinking of one Big Three 
maker that recently boasted of 
being able to build nearly two 
million vehicles without duplicat- 
ing a Car. 

The supplier of the tail-lamp 
assembly suggested moving a 
socket in the housing so that left 
and right units would be inter- 
changeable. Tire engineers sug- 


gested a switch to a smaller tire, 
saving Studebaker and the ulti- 
mate owner dollars per car. An- 
other vendor worked with chief 
stylist Duncan McRae to come 
up with a money-saving combina- 
tion trunk and license plate light 
for the Lark. 

These suppliers lived with 
Studebaker while the Lark was a- 
borning. Soelch says: “We burned 
24 hours a day, Saturdays and 
Sundays.” Only one vendor, he 
remembers, asked to be put on 
C.O.D. during this hectic period 
which also coincided with Stude- 
baker’s worst financial difficul- 
ties. Soelch talked him out of it, 
thus preventing a possible epi- 
demic that could have put the 
company under. 


Glass Strike Hurt 


And the problems didn’t end 
when the lines got rolling and 
sales burgeoned. First there was 
the Pittsburgh Glass _ strike. 
Soelch’s alternate source of glass 
can’t be told even now, but an in- 
stance of how he saved both him- 
self and his competitors millions 
can. 

Pittsburgh suggested stock- 
piling with the strike in the offing. 
Studebaker simply could not af- 
ford to store a one-month, $2 
million supply of glass, so Soelch 
talked the glassmaker into doing 
the stockpiling, a policy that was 
applied industry-wide. He re- 
peated the feat again with .tires, 
which are currently being paid 
for as they are shipped in from 
a warehouse in Iowa. 


Set Up for 1960 


Soelch already has set up 
everything but “cat and dog” 
buying for Studebaker’s 1960 
models, which include a button- 
neat convertible and a four-door 
station wagon as additions to the 
line. He expects problems, such 
as the first 3,000 Larks which 
had to come off the line with 
handmade windshield garnish 
mouldings because of a supplier 
error. 

“Yet,” he says, “I think the 
guy up above watches over us.” 

A visitor to South Bend these 
days certainly could get that im- 
pression. One just can’t escape 
Studebaker. Hordes of them knot 
the town’s traffic. Nearly every 
shop window and street light 
post carries a poster crying 
“South Bend .moves up with the 
Lark.” Duck into a restaurant 
and you find the centerpiece on 
the table is a model Studebaker. 

And at the ancient complex of 
buildings that form the plant, a 
visitor finds new autos spewing 
forth at the rate of 84 an hour 
when just last year at this time 
the lines were silent in a pro- 
longed shutdown for “inventory 
adjustment.” 


Golem on Small Business 
Advisory Committee 


Washington—The Department 
of Defense has named Howard G. 
Golem, director of procurement, 
Convair Division, General Dy- 
namics Corp., to a_ two-year 
term on its Small Business Ad- 
visory Committee. 

Golem will meet twice a year 
with other committee members to 
discuss small business supplier 
problems. The committee’s next 
session is scheduled for June 


22-24. 
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Unsettled Rubber 


Dispute Ruffles 


Auto, Materials Handling Makers 


Akron, Ohio—The rubber in- 
dustry’s strike-bound labor ne- 
gotiations had a number of major 
vehicle and materials handling 
equipment manufacturers on pins 
and needles last week. 

Federal conciliators undertook 
to revive earnest bargaining by 
both sides in the dispute which 
as of midweek had kept Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. and B. F. 
Goodrich plants idle for nearly 
two months. Other major pro- 
ducers settled quickly with the 
United Rubber Workers, but lit- 
tle progress has been made in 
the Firestone and Goodrich talks. 


Tremendous Backlogs 


Auto companies built up tre- 
mendous tire backlogs before the 
strikes began in April. Materials 
handling equipment producers 
also purchased extra supplies but 
not nearly, so heavily as did the 
car makers in Detroit. Now the 
feeling is that even the automak- 
ers dependent on Goodrich and 
Firestone will be pinched if the 
walkout does not end soon. 

It’s not possible to change sup- 
pliers in all cases because Good- 
rich and Firestone hold special 
tire molds. This heckled several 
materials handling producers last 
week, especially on equipment 
that utilizes molded-on tires in- 
stead of regular type tires. One 
such firm said it was rapidly run- 
ning out of tires because its sales 
have skyrocketed far above origi- 
nal estimates when stockpile pur- 
chases were made. 


Other Labor Fronts 


On other labor fronts through- 
out the country last week: 


Steel—Negotiators remained 
firmly deadlocked in New York 
with no progress reported on 
basic issues. 


Copper — Mining _ industry 
labor negotiations, striving also 
to beat a June 30 deadline, 
moved into basic economic issues 
at bargaining talks between the 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
and Kennecott Copper. Phelps 
Dodge, Anaconda, and Ameri- 
can smelting & Refining are about 
to swing into full scale negotia- 
tions with unions on expiring 
copper mine contracts. 


Felt—The American Felt Co. 
reached a contract agreement 


with the Textile Workers Union, 
ending strikes at the company’s 
Massachusetts and Connecticut 
plants. Settlement was for 8¢ an 
hr. plus other benefits. 


Lumber—Major forest prod- 
ucts operators in the Douglas fir 
region settled with two logging 
and sawmill unions on a two- 
year contract featuring package 
benefits totaling approximately 
20¢ an hr. Two big unions of 
the Pulp & Paper Manufacturers 
also reached agreement on a one- 
year contract providing a 3% 
wage boost for nearly 20,000 
workers in 46 Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and California pulp and pa- 
per mills. Both lumber pacts are 
subject to ratification by the 
rank-and-file. 


Process to Reclaim 
Nylon From Car Tires 
Sets Up New Source 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Molders and 
extruders that use raw nylon may 
have a cheaper source of supply 
if a new reclaiming development 
just announced by the U.S. Rub- 
ber Reclaiming Co., Inc., finds 
large commercial applications. 
The company disclosed a new 
process for recovering nylon from 
nylon cord auto tires. 

Although a definite price has 
not yet been set for the reclaimed 
nylon, a company executive stated 
that it will have a “price advan- 
tage” over the virgin product. 


New Material Darker 


The reclaimed material is 
darker than the new nylon, but 
all other characteristics are said 
to be the same. It can be tinted 
to various shades and can be 
bleached white. Little attention 
had been paid to development of 
a process of this kind until re- 
cently, because it takes from five 
to eight years for new tires to get 
into the reclamation market and 
nylon tires are just starting to ar- 
rive in quantity. 

Research and market analysis 
on the process was done for U.S. 
Rubber Reclaiming by Arthur D. 
Little, but the process is the ex- 
clusive property of the Buffalo 
concern. The use of the reclaim- 
ing process is still in the develop- 
ment stage, but production is ex- 
pected to start shortly. 


Exposition Marks Oil Industry's 100th Year 


(Continued from page 1) 
ranged from the impact of 
atomic energy on the future out- 
look for petroleum to discussions 
interesting only the most devoted 
oil geologist. 

But the materials and equip- 
ment on display at the accom- 
panying exposition were of inter- 


Aluminum Wage 
Negotiations Near 


(Continued from page 1) 
industry sources last week invited 
speculation to the effect that 
while the aluminum industry will 
shun a general price adjustment, 
spot increases may be maneu- 
vered on certain key items which 
have been subjected to special, 
extra-heavy cost pressures. 

One major producer said it was 
not in a position at this time to 
discuss the pricing outlook for 
aluminum—either on or off the 
record. 

However, there has been spec- 
ulation for some time that prices 
could be expected to move up by 
l¢ to 1%¢ a lb. following the 
completion of wage contract ne- 
gotiations. The industry’s con- 
tracts expire July 31, and it is 
emphasized that generally alu- 
minum price and wage move- 
ments will be tied to the outcome 
of steel industry negotiations. 

Meanwhile, improving business 
continued to brighten the outlook 
for the light metal. Because of 
the industry’s one month leeway 
in relation to steel negotiations, 
the immediate future has not 
been too much marred by strike 
threat talk. 

The robust state of the indus- 
try was underscored again last 
week when Kaiser and Aluminum 
Co. of America announced new 
production stepups in the series 
which all major producers have 
been ordering recently. Kaiser 
activated a 22,000 ton potline at 
its Mead, Wash., plant, boosting 
its company-wide rate to 86% of 
total capacity. Alcoa started up 
additional smelting facilities at 
its Tennessee works, boosting its 
over-all rate to 83%. 

For Kaiser it was the third in- 
crease in primary aluminum pro- 
duction within six weeks and 
provided the company with “in- 
creasing evidence that this market 
demand is firmly based on cur- 
rent usage of aluminum by fab- 
ricators.” 


Price Changes for Purchasing Agents 


Item & Company 
INCREASES 


Gum Turpentine, New York, gal 


Sulfate Turpentine, gal 


Wood Steam Distilled Turpentine, gal 


Rhodinol, Ib. 
Potassium Stannate, lb 
Sodium Stannate, Ib 


1,000 gal. min. tankwagon, Ib 
55-gal. drums, carlots & truckloads, lb 


Less carlots, drums, lb 


Tantalum Melting Stock, high purity, Union Carb., Ib.. 


Gasoline, Gulf Coast refiners, 
92 octane, cargos, gal 
99 octane, cargos, gal 


Reason 


Output dip 

Upped demand 
Upped demand 
Tin price boost 


Tin price boost 
Tin price boost 


Buyer resistance 


Wider market 


Heavy stocks 
Heavy stocks 


Purchasing Week 


est to more than just petroleum 
buyers. Most in evidence was 
the dependence on computers, 
both in handling data and con- 
trolling refinery processes. Com- 
puters of nine American manu- 
facturers were in operation, as 
well as some displayed by for- 
eign companies. 

Technical papers and the ex- 
hibited products both pointed out 
that, as it observes its 100th an- 
niversary, the petroleum indus- 
try is a leading one. It ranks 
with the top four in sales. It has 
an investment of $100 billion— 
one of the highest per employee. 
And it is probably the most 
highly automated. 

Despite that at present there 
is an abundance of oil in the 
world, demand for it is expected 
to double within 15 years. 

“But the present oversupply 
of crude oil can lead to destruc- 
tive price wars and waste,” L. F. 
McCollum, president of Conti- 
nental Oil warned. “The world 
has at present a far greater sup- 
ply of known oil reserves in re- 


1.C.C. Airs Soo Line's 
Proposed Rate Cuts; 
Will Be a Test Case 


(Continued from page 1) 
country. Shippers are showing in- 
creasing interest in such rates. 
The railroads also view them as 
a prime means of meeting com- 
petition from the unregulated, 
exempt or private carriers—or 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

R. L. Thorfinnson, the Soo 
Line’s vice president for traffic, 
told the I.C.C. that the rails need 
this kind of “flexibility” to meet 
increasing competition from un- 
regulated transport. 


Cites Truck Grain Competition 


Thorfinnson cited truck com- 
petition in grain as an example. 
On one segment of the Soo’s 
route, truck shipments of grain 
have jumped 20 fold since 1956. 
Contract motor carriers, faced 
with empty trucks on return trips 
unless they fill them with grain, 
have driven up to elevators and 
offered spot rates at whatever it 
took to get the shipment. Since 
grain is 30% of the Soo’s gross 
revenue, he said, these practices 
have meant “serious inroads” 
into the line’s operations. 

Representatives of several ship- 
ing concerns also testified that 


,jthe railroads must have some 


relief on rate-making practices if 
they are to stay healthy. They 
pointed out that patterns of dis- 
tribution are changing and rail- 
roads are not able to keep pace. 

The water carriers, however, 
viewed guaranteed rates as a 
threat to their very existence. 
Wesley A. Rogers, chairman of 
the Waterways Freight Bureau, 
was alarmed at the prospect of 
railroad salesmen “sitting down 
in secret” with shippers and tying 
up traffic on a year’s contract. 
He said 30 commodities make up 
95% of the water carriers’ busi- 
ness, and 80% of the cargo 
comes from 50 shippers. It would 
take only a few of these “guaran- 
teed rate” contracts to put the 
water carriers out of business, he 
maintained. 

Truckers took the view that 
small shippers would be discrimi- 
nated against since they would 
not have enough volume to in- 
terest the railroads in contracts. 


lation to demand than at any time 
in recent history.” 

Another note on oil prices was 
sounded by four scientists from 
Standard Oil (Indiana). They 
pointed out that industrial users 
of gasoline must not expect fur- 
ther increases in higher compres- 
sion engines and higher octane 
unless they are willing to pay 
for it. Current refining tech- 
niques to improve octane ratings 
are expensive and “retail prices 
must reflect these costs.” 


U. S. No Market Corner 


That it was a world congress 
was evident both by exhibits and 
technical papers. Highlighted 
was the fact the United States 
has no corner on _ productive 
capacity of goods or ideas in the 
field. One Russian paper pointed 
out that Russia has doubled its 
crude oil production within the 
last six years—and expects to 
triple it by 1975. At that time 
Russia would be producing 
at about the same as the present 
rate in this country. 

Other Russian papers told of 
recent improvements in turbo- 
drilling. And an Italian paper 
noted new developments in pe- 
troleum-derived plastics in that 
country. 

The increasing problem of big- 
ness in this 100-year-old indus- 
try cropped up several times in 
the Congress. One _ involved 
transportation. The 13  super- 
tankers which are in use or on the 
way have reduced transportation 
of costs crude oil in half. But 
few ports in the world can ac- 
commodate them. One costly 
solution proposed for the East- 
ern Seaboard, was the creation 
of a $50 million off-shore termi- 
nal to serve the important 
refinery area of the Delaware Val- 
ley, whose river cannot accom- 
modate the new oil giants. 


U.S. Steel's Moffitt 
Hits More Pay—Less 
Work’ as Idle Dream 


Pittsburgh—U. S. Steel’s vice 
president for purchasing, Ralph 
C. Moffitt, is actively participat- 
ing in the steel industry’s public 
relations campaign to put over its 
side of the current wage-price 
debate. 

Addressing a Chicago meeting 
of the National Association of 
Electrical Distributors, Moffitt 
called for “widespread recogni- 
tion now of the hard fact of life 
that the great delusion of more 
pay for less work is just an idle 
dream.” He called instead for 
“more product value for fewer 
dollars.” 

Moffitt defined “the great de- 
lusion” as a philosophy which 
implies that increased purchasing 
power is gained simply by higher 
dollar incomes without regard 
for corresponding increases in 
productivity or output value. He 
warned of the dangers of infla- 
tion and foreign import competi- 
tion, and cited increasing labor 
costs as a major element in soar- 
ing production costs. 

But as a purchasing man, 
Moffitt said, he is not concerned 
with employment cost increases 
in themselves but rather is “per- 
turbed with what such inflation- 
ary wage increases do to the 
values of materials and services 
which we must buy in order to 
make steel.” 
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Walter L. Jacobs (seated), President and General Manager, and Donald 
A. Petrie, Vice President for Administration, of The Hertz Corporation, 


“Moore forms help us get Rent A Car reports days sooner” 


A NEW SYSTEM GIVES HERTZ BETTER CONTROL OF ITS 14,000-CAR FLEET 


June 8, 1959 


By automating its paperwork, Hertz has simplified the han- 
dling of 1,500,000 auto rentals a year. Now management 
gets the facts it needs to make decisions days sooner each 
month. Rental statistics from hundreds of stations all over 
the country are complete and detailed. The company can 


have enough cars at the right places to meet seasonal changes 
in demand. 


The system is built around machines that take informa- 
tion from punched cards, digest it, and print it on specially 
designed forms. The only hand operation is preparing the 
cards, which represent daily rental details. From there on, 
everything is automatic, including the printing of the fin- 


Build control with 


ished reports. The forms used, from the rental agreement 
to the final summary, are made by Moore. They are the 
company’s control in print. 


“The Moore man’s help in designing our forms has meant 
a great deal to us,’ says Vice President Donald Petrie. 
Moore’s experience with Automated Data Processing systems 
(ADP) of every kind is at your disposal, too. Write the 
nearest Moore office for more information. No obligation, 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas; 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories through- 
out the U.S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Caribbean and 
Central America. 
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You can tell 
the HiisGiF man 
by his complete line of bearings! 


Fast deliveries of more than 3,000 basic sizes neer himself, backed by versatile application 
of ball and roller and bearings—the most com- _— engineers and bearing designers—the kind 
plete line available—are a specialty with the —_ who solve bearing problems quickly. 

man from SSF. Why not make your job simpler and 


Not only that. He’s an experienced engi- _ highly productive by calling him in today? 
7811 


EVERY TYPE~EVERY USE 


® 


Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings SF INDUSTRIES. INC.. PHILADELPHIA 32. PA. 
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